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Patent Allowed 


EASY GRIP 
LOCKED FRAMES 


Our free 1939 catalog describes 
these and other new items now 
ready. 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






“ee Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Oft. 


Kelley—“The Bee Man” 


The Walter T. 
Kelley Co. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


Paducah, Kentucky 





ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Again we have new 


Carloads 


of new Root Quality bee supplies ready 
for your orders. Now is the time to plan 
and make ready for the season just ahead 
Satisfaction and si profits alike result 
through early preparation. 


This office endeavors always to be respon- 
sive to the needs of beekeepers. We glad 
ly care for your subscriptions to bee jour 
nals—your orders for bees and queens 
and your orders for supplies. Write us 
about your needs. We gladly quote on 
your list of supplies needed 


Our fine new Jubilee Catalog free on 
request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Llinois 

















Queensand Package 


Bees 


Productive 3-band Italians 
Shipped on date specified 
Full weight live bees at destination 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Several Fast North-bound trains daily 


Untested queens, hendeee ese ko ae 
2-lb. pk. with young laying GUGOM. «2 case 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen .... 3.15 
Each additional pound of bees ......... 70 


For queenless package deduct price of queen 
Instructions for hiving package bees and 
Health Certificate with each shipment 


W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG MISS. 














Shaking Bees Is Hard 


on Any Foundation 


3-PLY foundation stands this severe strain even during extreme hot 
weather. Let us quote you on 1939 requirements. 


Bee Industries, Ltd., Alhambra, Calif. 


1124 Westminster Ave., 
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BEEKEEPERS! 


More Profits for You! 
In 1939 - - 


If you order your supplies from our 
new 1939 Catalog, which is now 
ready for you. 








THREE - PLY 
FOUNDATION 


Biggest Thing in the Apiary 





ssasesessecosom 





In it you will find a complete line of 
LOTZ SECTIONS, and all other Bee 
Supplies. You will also find attractive 
low prices; not sparing quality and 
workmanship. 


Not affected by hot weather 
Non-Sagging Non-Stretching 


Your first order will assure you that 
our service is prompt and accurate, Stretched cells reduce the brood 
with satisfaction guaranteed through- area of combs. 

out. Order your supplies from our new 
Catalog at once, and make this 1939 
Beekeeping season a profitable and 
enjoyable one. 


Drones eat up your profits. 


Stop this loss! Replace all Drone 
Write us at once if you do not and Sagging combs with 
receive a copy of our catalog. THREE-PLY. 


August Lotz Company | |The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


Boyd e ° ° Wisconsin Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Root Quality at Syracuse ) 
— “ne pe Root’s Goods 


convenient, call at our office and we will * o ° 

be glad to give you the advantage of many In ] an 
years of experience in helping you plan for g 

the proper equipment. WE OAN SAVE 

YOU MONEY. At Syracuse you get Root 


goods at Factory prices. —Quantity discounts on your 
Get the Most from your Beeswax. Have it larger orders. 

made into Root’s famous foundation, 8-ply 
for brood and deep extracting frames, 














frames, single ply medium brood for shal- —Special Outfits of Bees and 
low frames, and thin super for sections, Equipment for Orchardists and 
You can send your wax to Syracuse and Beginners. 


foundation will be shipped promptly direct 
from our stock. A saving in Time and . . : 
Freight. . Use Aluminum Paint this year. 


It’s best for your equipment. 
Prices quoted on application. 


We will also accept your wax at highest 

market prices in exchange for bee sup- 

plies. Old combs and cappings rendered. 
Write for complete terms. 


Be sure to get your copy of 
Our 1939 Catalog Beeswax wanted. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. M. H. HUNT & SON 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. LANSING, MICH. 
SERVES YOU BEST 510 N. Cedar St. 


Send for 1939 Reot Catalog. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of February). 


SUMMARY —Following the earlier  long- 
continued mild weather, these two weeks have 
seen some very cold weather, with sub zero 
temperatures reported from the interior of 
the Northeast and over a large northwestern 
area extending southward to Kansas Al- 
though beekeepers in some areas are still con 
cerned about the quantity of stores in the 
hives, less has been heard about this during 
the past two weeks than previously. Snow 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money Or 
der for five shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 
West Maitland, New South Waies, 
Australia. 











cover is still extensive in the West and over 
the northern tier of eastern States, but at the 
close of this period the ground was generally 
bare from Pennsylvania westward to southern 





Carefully-Produced 
3-Banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Ready for Shipment, March 20 
| 2-Ib package, with queen—l1 to 11, $2.45; 
12 to 49, $2.30; 50 to 100, $2.15; 100 or 
more, $2.00 each 
}-lb. package, with queen—1l1 to 11, $3.15; 
12 to 49, $2.95; 50 to 100, $2.80; 100 or 
more, $2.60 each 
s-banded Italian Queens, Untested—1l1 to 
ll, 75e; 12 to 49, 70c; 50 to 100, 65¢ 
| 100 or more, 60c each. 
Follow our instructions for installing and 





reduce your queen loss to the minimum. Safe| 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


| Jno. C. Hogg, Hahira,Ga. | 





Honey Bee Apiaries 
Sandwich, Ill. 


PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 


phe. with Gueem, .....ccceccecs $2.45 
pkg. with Queen, ........scce0- 8.15 
pkg. with Queen 4.85 


READY APRIL 1st. 








J. G. Rossman, Moultrie, Ga. 


FULL-weight packages 

Superior QUALITY 

Outstanding Gentlene 

QUEENS reared on honey 

LIVE arrival guaranteed 
SERVICE that satisfies 

No charge for loose queen which will be 
lipped, or clipping caged queens 

Orders for loose (introduced ) queer 
must ve placed twenty days before ship 
ping date for us to guarantee delivery 





ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 


offer 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


of IMPORTED strain, that will give surprisingly good results in the 
honey field. Let us help you to help yourself, by using our bees and 
queens this season. 


A card will put you on our regular mailing list. Also domestic stock. 


E. W. Long, Conover, Ohio 


2 Ibs. with queen 


<A 
to 


on 


lbs. with queen 3 


Queens 


“a 
u 


DISCOUNTS 


Orders amounting to 

> 0 Net 

0 to $ 100 5% 

100 to 250 10% 

250 to »00 15% 

500 to 1000 20% 

1000 up 25% 
We can ilso furnish nuclei with good 
ombs Write for free cireular and com 


plete price list 
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South Dakota. Package beemen in the South 
report that orders are coming in rapidly, but 
many of these orders are from Canadian bee- 


keepers, and judging from preliminary re- 
ports from beekeepers in our own northern 
States they are less interested in buying pack- 
age bees this year than for several years past. 
Due to the low price of honey and the fact 
that colonies appear to be generally coming 
through the winter in satisfactory shape most 
commercial beekeepers are planning to take 
rare of their through colony division 
and by buying the bees of beekeepers who are 
going out of business because of the general 
market situation. And apparently a number of 
commercial beekeepers in various States are 
arranging to dispose of their colonies. 


losses 
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have delayed selling in the hope that the mar 
ket would increase later are now seriously of 
the opinion that there is an under-current of 
strength to the market that will result in a 
slight upturn in prices. Comb honey is not 
bringing as much as it did a few weeks ago 
The downward trend in the market for bees 
wax appears to have been arrested and the 
market has strengthened slightly. Beekeepers 
generally are looking forward optimistically to 
favorable crop conditions in 1939, but with 
much uncertainty as to prices and price tend- 
enucies during the coming season. 


Exports of honey for the calendar year 
1938, according to a tabulation issued with 
this report totalled 3,441,000 pounds, or 


about 900.000 pounds more than during 1937. 








The market situation is irregular. In some Netherlands purchased more honey than any 
areas beekeepers insist that consumers. will other country with the United Kingdom next 
ot purchase honey even from house-to-house in line, reversing the order of precedence of 
anvassers, but in other areas beekeepers have these countries in 1937. Germany in third 
found it possible to dispose of a very large | place, greatly increased its purchases in 1938 
volume of honey by contacting either the in- | Imports of honey, counting shipments from 
dividual customers or retail stores. One de- | Puerto Rico and Hawaii, totalled 2,424,000 
terrent to the wider sale of honey is the wide | pounds, compared with a total of 2,381,000 
price range. In many sections honey of appar- | pounds for the year 1937. Beeswax imports 
ently the same flavor and of much the same | from all countries, 3,037,000 pounds, were a 
quality sells at ranges of 50-75% and some- | sharp drop from the 1937 total of 5,440,000 
times more. In general, increased effort on the | pounds. However, imports from Brazil and 
part of beekeepers has resulted in increased Portugal alone were 1,650,000 pounds less 
business. Some commercial beekeepers who ' than those of 1937. 

Monthly Report of Honey Producers 
1938 To Cond. Cond 
Hold- Large Lots To Gr ocers Consumers Move- honey of 

State Name over. Ex. Comb Ex Comb Ex Comb ment plants colo 
B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 09 65 R5 Slow 100 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 5 05% 27 14 Fair 80 70 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 0 .50 .20 Slow 80 100 
SE-Colo. (Otis W. Adcock) 0 .40 49 Slow 100 75 
E-Conn (Allen Latham) 9 75 1.00 Rapid 100 85 
S-Fla (Cc. C. Cook) 25 05 38 19 Slow 100 100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 15 38 49 Slow 100 100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 05% 50 65 Fair 100 100 
NC-Ills. (A. LL. Kildow) 0 05 2.75 40 2.50 60 13 Fair 95 99 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 25 07 2.70 55 3.13 65 .16 Rapid 85 100 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 25 50 3.00 60 15 Slow 100 100 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 25 50 3.00 65 15 Fair 100 «100 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 10 45 5 Fair 100 100 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 05 35 50 Fair 190 =100 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 Fair 100 90 
0O-Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 60 3.50 75 Slow 90 100 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 3.00 48 3.50 60 Fair 100 80 
E-Mich. (lL. S. Griggs) 0 05% 2.25 10 2 50 50 Slow 75 100 
8-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 25 06 50 3.00 75 Slow 100 100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 05% Fair 80 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 10 05 8.00 40 8.50 49 19 Fair 100 110 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 10 3.00 45 8.50 59 18 Fair RO 85 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 0 061 325 8.75 40 24 Slow 50 80 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 45 3.25 60 20 Slow 100 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 25 05% 50 3.60 60 20 Fair 100) =©100 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 10 06% 3.00 Fair 100 100 
SE-N. ©. (W. J. Martin) 0 06% 60 75 20 = Fair 100 100 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 45 65 18 Fair 85 80 
W-Ore (H. A. Seullen) 0 Ih 5 Slow 100 100 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 05% 50 60 Siow 100 100 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 50 06% 70 1.00 1.00 25 Slow 100 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 55 RO Fair RO 70 
NE-S. D. (lh A. Syverud) 0 40 3.00 15 18 ©Fair 90 110 
SE-N. D. (J. F. Nergren) 0 43 ,80 55 17 Fair R5 100 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 75 Slow 95 100 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 45 5A Fair 80 85 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 95 05 22 83 Slow 75 80 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 90 48 55 Fair 100 = 90 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 43 5 Slow 100 102 
W Vt. (Phillip Crane) 3.87 72 4.25 90 28 Slow 95 95 
S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 50 4.00 70 20 Fair 95 95 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 06 49 Fair 100 100 
N-w. V. (W. OC. Griffith) 0 835 3.40 50 20 Slow 100 =100 
SE-Wise. (N. E. France) 25 05 55 15 Fair 90 
N-Wyo. (Earl 0. Reed) 45 55 Fair 76 100 
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The Brand Cappin3, Melter 


What Shall I Do With My Cappings? This question has been answered by the 
invention of the Brand Capping Melter, which will automatically take care of 
your cappings leaving First Class Honey in the tank and Best Grade Bees 
Wax in cakes with a final clean-up of your work. each day. It Has Made Old 
Style Top Feeding Melters Obsolete 
by its Under The Melter Feeding, 
with a large percentage of the hon- 
ey passing directly through the 
tank and very little ever contacting 
the heating unit. 
Tests have shown that honey as it 
passes from the melter, reaches only 
120 to 130 degrees. It can be run di- 
rectly in with the extractor honey 
or kept separate. If extractor honey 
grades water white, when mixed 
with capping-melter honey, it will 
still grade water white. 
The cappings drop from the knife into a hopper, contacting an end warm water compart 
ment, slightly warming the honey, and float along the top of the slightly warmed honey, 
up to and under the heating units, the bulk of the cappings being melted by the melted 
wax and never reaching the heated units. This Under The Melter Unit Feeding pushes up 
and holds up the slumgum accumulation, not dragging it down to be mixed with the 
honey, as is the case with Top Feeding Melters. There is a minimum of mixing and agi 
tation with a gradual melting and separation. 

SEND FOR SPECIAL PRINTED MATTER. 

Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Co., S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminster, B. C. Ogden, Utah 














New Low Prices The Fred W. 
Same High Quality Muth 


Same Prompt Delivery 
Company 


These and many more attractions are offered to you in our new 
1939 catalog. If you haven’t received our catalog, write today. 
You can’t afford to be without it. 

—Here’s just a saample— 
5-10 fr. 1 story Metal Cover Hives ........ .$10.95 for 


Hoffman Brood Frames 4.00 per 
50 lb. Hercules Non-Sagging Foundation .45 per 


Working your wax into Brood Foundation, as low as 10c 
pound. Then see Page 5. A pleasant surprise awaits you. 


Write today 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 Walnut St. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Genuine Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 


—From one of Alabama’s largest shippers— 


A Large Supply—Young Worker Bees—Select Laying Queens— 
Fresh From Our Yards—Well Ventilated Crates—Full Weight in 
Bees—Prompt Attention To Orders—Fast Service Assured—Ship- 
ping Starts April Ist and Thereafter. 


For package bees express collect your end—Queens prepaid— 


2 Lb. Package with queen each 

3 Lb. Package with queen each 

2 Lb. Package without queen each 
3 Lb. Package without queen each 
For each additional Lb. bees each 
Tested queens each 

Untested laying queens each 


Prices listed net to us for any number needed. 
For Parcel Post shipments add P. P. charges. 


Holder Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 








THE KING 


UNIVERSAL BOARD 
FOR SWARM CONTROL, TWO QUEEN 4 
COLONIES AND MANY OTHER USES. 

FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION WRITE 

0. A. KING 5918 SEWELLS POINT ROAD Why Look Further? 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 








We have them! Leather-colored Italian 
Breeding Queens of Royal Blood and 
Her Subjects. Imported last season di- 


rectly from Italy, so YOU can get a 
better honey producing bee, a gentle bee 





to work with, and a quiet bee through 
the swarming season. 

A ION Remember you get QUALITY when 
you order from the DIXIELAND at 
the same price. 

A Ta 2-lb. pkg. with selected queen ...$2.45 

3-lb. pkg. with selected queen 3.15 

We have a special proposition of inter- 4-lb. pkg. with selected queen 3.85 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers Selected queen, each .......... 75 


5% disc Yealers. 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 15% discount to Dealers 


keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- Book your orders NOW and reserve 


your shipping date. Once we fill your 


tion. All goods are GUARANTEED order you will always be satisfied with 
SATISFACTORY. our prompt service, full weight, low 
supersedure and safe arrival. 
»——falcon—y Over 11 years’ experience. 
1 You must be satisfied. 
| Quality Produc 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company Dixieland Apiaries 


Falconer, New York Greenville, Alabama 
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And we mean 


BROOD 


| For Brood Means Bees 
| And Bees Mean Honey 


For Years and Years 


**Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is a real investment and the man who uses a common, 
cheaper kind, pays more for it in the penalty of poor combs than several times the differ 
ence in the cost of the foundation. If I were privileged to give the best advice I know of to 
the beekeepers of the country, I would tell them to use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 
in all their brood frames.'’ 








George J. Brown 
Fresno, California 


Thanks, Mr. Brown, we could not have lost in profit after profit; in large colo- 
said it that well ourselves. When you get nies, in heavy supers, in combs that serve 
combs like these three, with brood from you long after less substantial ones are 
side to side and from top to bottom, they gone or replaced. You too will find, like 
turn out thousands of hees to make record many others, that Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
crops in your supers. The slight extra cost Foundation makes combs that do so much 
of Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is and cost so little 


When You Plan Your Foundation Buying 
Consider What this Means to You. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 


[> 


\ Foundations 


7 
3 SS /3 Crimp-wired 
| $ 


Plain Surplus 


OR 
oo Makers of Famous 
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My First Beekeeping Venture 
E. Finn 
The Trials and Tribulations of a 1938 Beginner 


I long had had a desire to keep 
bees, but for various reasons it had 
not seemed possible until last year. 
In March, therefore, I decided to get 
started and forthwith began reading 
any information on beekeeping I 
could get my hands on. I had some 
previous knowledge but it wasn’t 
much so it seemed best to begin in a 
small way. I ordered two hives, with 
bees to match, and sundry other 
equipment which appeared necessa- 
ry and when the hives arrived in ad- 
vance of the bees, as ordered, I be- 
gan assembling them. 

All went well until I came to put- 
ting the foundation in the frames. 
Last year I saw a beekeeper friend 
of mine putting foundation in some 
frames of his and it looked easy so I 
didn’t see why I couldn’t do it. When 
I tried it, though, it seemed that if I 
didn’t press the embedding tool hard 
enough the wire wouldn’t go into the 
wax and if I pressed fairly hard the 
tool would cut right through the 
wax. Finally I got everything put 
together and sat back with my bee 
books to await the arrival of the 
bees. A day or two later I looked at 
the frames and lo! and behold!—in 
almost every one of those frames the 
foundation had sprung away from 
the wire! 

With my inexhaustible patience I 
got out the embedding tool and fast- 
ened them down again. The next 
night I examined the frames again 
and there they were—broken away 
again. Muttering to myself, I got out 


the embedding tool and fastened 
them down once more. The bees had 
now arrived (May 2) and, regardless 
of what might happen to the founda- 
tion, had to be installed. 


Hiving the Bees 


Placing five frames in each hive, 
I installed both colonies by the 
much-recommended method of plac- 
ing the queen cages between two 
frames and the shipping cage in the 
hive beside the frames. Having re- 
ceived only one sting on the leg 
through a bee crawling up my trous- 
ers on the inside, due to temporary 
forgetfulness on my part in not tak- 
ing the necessary preventative meas- 
ures, I went home, satisfied that I had 
done my best, and making a mental 
note to come back in a few days to 
remove the shipping and queen cages. 

The advice given in various books 
regarding the length of time that 
should elapse before the cages were 
removed seemed to vary considera- 
bly and I didn’t want to have to buy 
any more queens because of superse- 
dure so I thought I would strike a 
happy medium and open them in 
about six days. After the bees had 
been in the hives about four days 


the weather became either (a) 
windy, (b) cold, (c) raining, (d) 
windy and raining, (e) cold and 


raining, or all three together, not- 
withstanding the fact that the fruit 
bloom and dandelions were at their 
best. During this time I gave the bees 
syrup but it was not until May 15 
that I could open the hives because 
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What I found when the weather permitted me to open the hives. 


of the weather. When I finally lifted 
the covers, I found circumstances as 
illustrated herewith. 

In the first place, in several of the 
frames in both hives the wire had 
broken away from the foundation 
again. In one hive the bees had re- 
leased the queen, taken her into the 
shipping cage, and set up operations 
there, completely ignoring the foun- 
dation in the hive! They were going 
out of the shipping cage, through the 
hive, out-of-doors, and bringing nec- 
tar back into the shipping cage! In 
the first picture, can be seen the 
five combs the bees had made. The 
wire screen was removed from one 
side of the cage before photograph- 
ing. As these combs were full of 
brood in all stages, the only thing to 
be done seemed to be to put them in 
a frame and tie them in. Whether this 
was the best course, or whether it 
would have been better to scrap it, 
I don’t know, but I do know that the 
comb was somewhat crooked and 
the bees took advantage of it to raise 
a large number of drones later, in the 
spaces where the pieces of comb 
were joined together. 

The next picture shows condition 
of the other hive. Instead of pulling 
out the foundation on either side of 
the queen cage, the bees preferred to 
build a comb of their own, suspended 
from the inner hive cover, and in- 
corporating the queen cage in the 
middle! When the picture was taken 
I had filled the space previously oc- 
cupied by the shipping cage with 
frames. The beekeeper in the picture, 
hiding behind the comb, advised me 
to leave it as it was for a time, but 
a week later I found that the bees 
had made room for another comb 
alongside the first so I decided things 
had gone far enough. 


Bees Build Comb in Wrong Place 


I broke both combs from the roof, 
put them in separate frames, and 
then made a colossal blunder by put- 
ting them on opposite sides of the 
hive. I hoped the young bees would 
emerge, and I could scrap the two 
combs because the queen was work- 
ing in the center of the hive, but at 
the next examination I found the 
older bees had simply abandoned 
the combs and gone back to the cen- 
ter of the hive. 


Every time I examined these hives 
I found two or more of the frames 
with the wires broken away from the 
foundation. Four times I fastened 
some of them down and in about four 
frames, five times. Finally I cured 
all that trouble by filing the teeth of 
the embedding tool down a little and 
I have had no trouble of that kind 
since. 

By June 12, this last mentioned 
colony (No. 2) developed rather odd 
symptoms. Every time I visited the 
apiary I found young bees, in ap- 
parently perfect physical condition, 
crawling around in the grass near 
the hive. They seemed to have no 
strength at all and some which I 
picked up on leaves and deposited 
near the entrance walked uncertain- 
ly in but most walked about for a lit- 
tle while, gradually nearer the 
alighting-board, until a gust of wind 
would catch them and they would 
roll off. This condition finally disap- 
peared after about a week. 

Until about July 19, both colonies 
were fairly gentle and not much 
smoke was necessary, although I do 
not think it would have been ad- 
visable to open No. 1 hive without 
gloves or veil as many beekeepers 
do. By July 19 both colonies became 
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a little difficult to handle and I 
found some of them would follow 
me about fifty yards from the hive 
before I could shake them off. Even 
then, they would sometimes return 
to me. 


Bees Appear to Know Owner 


Until this time I had firmly be- 
lieved that the bees do not know the 
keeper. All the bee books said so and 
a beekeeper friend had told me the 
same. Now, however, I began to have 
serious doubts. I was keeping my 
bees on the property of a friend of 
mine and he told me the bees were 
giving him no trouble but he was 
always careful to keep well away 
from the hives. It seemed, however, 
as soon as I appeared beside my 
friend’s house, which is about fifty 
yards from the apiary, that the odd 
bee or two would fly around me in 
the most threatening manner. I could 
usually get rid of them by walking 
a few yards but usually they would 
come back again. Yet, strange to say, 
unless someone happened to be stand- 
ing right beside me, the bee, or bees, 
would not bother my friend, or any- 
one else, in the least. Personally, I 
now see no reason why a bee should 
not know a person after seeing him 
once just as humans recognize each 
other after a single meeting. I admit, 
though, it would hardly be long 
enough for a bee to get to know a 
beekeeper’s habits. 


The bees seemed to get worse and 
worse until there came the day when 
a man received a sting about forty 
yards from the hive. This was the 
day after I had examined the bees 
and thus stirred them up. Plainly, 
this could not continue. I suspected 
there was an attempt at robbing and 
tried reducing the entrances. This 
helped a little but not much so I 
wrote to the company who supplied 
the bees, inquiring if this was the 
usual way for bees to act or whether 
I could do something about it. With- 


out comment they sent me two 
queens, with attendants, free of 
charge, implying that requeening 
might help! 


I approached No. 2 hive first, as I 
believed it to be the less trouble- 
some, and managed to find the queen 
on the ninth frame I examined but, 
because of the awkwardness of my 
bee-gloves, I fumbled twice, failed to 
catch her, and she dropped off the 
frame onto the hive floor, and ran 
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under the other frames. Subsequent 
search proved fruitless because the 
bees by this time were crowding on 
the frames and smoke did no good, 
so I decided to close up the hive and 
try again in the afternoon. I tried the 
other hive then and managed it all 
right. 
Bees Get Ornery 


In the afternoon I tried No. 2 hive 
again but the bees were much too 
hard to work with and I had to close 
up the hive. The next day I tried No. 
2 hive again, but in spite of the fact 
that I went through all ten frames 
very carefully twice, I could not see 
a sign of the queen and had to give 
up again. The day following, I found 
the queen with very little trouble, 
killed her, and placed the cage con- 
taining the new queen inside the 
hive. 

A week later I examined both colo- 
nies and was annoyed, to put it 
mildly, to find that although the 
queen had been accepted by No. 2 
colony, No. 1 had evidently killed 
theirs. As it was now late in the sea- 
son (August 25), the only thing to 
do seemed to be to unite the two 
colonies, so this I did. 

The trouble in the spring set both 
colonies back so far that they did not 
store anywhere near the amount of 
honey they should have, and in all I 
removed only eight full frames of 
honey. I had no extractor and this 
was not sufficient to justify buying 
one so I am keeping them to feed to 
some more colonies I hope to get 
next spring. 

Finally, on October 15, I packed 
the bees away for the winter. They 
were just as savage as ever and since 
a little smoke would not hold them, 
I had to smoke them well. The cloth 
bee-veil blew against my face and I 
received two stings on my chin that 
swelled the left side of my face for 
three days after. Next year it will be 
a wire bee-veil. 

After such a disastrous season, I 
think no one will blame me for be- 
ing glad it is over—but are we down- 
hearted? No!!! 

Etobicoke, Ontario, Canada. 


[This article appears to emphasize the im- 
portance of having more specific instructions 
to accompany hives and bees received each 
season by thousands of beginners in beekeep- 
ing. Our industry needs more beginners to 
help save the millions of pounds of honey that 
go to waste annually for the lack of bees to 
gather it, also to help popularize honey.— 


Editor. ] 
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Disposing of the Honey Crop 


Revision of Talk Given by Harold J. Clay at American Honey 
Producers’ League Meeting, New Orleans, La., Dec. 5, 1938 


[Mr. Clay is with the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics, Washington, D, 0.—Editor.] 


We have all heard much talk this 
fall about the big honey crop of the 
country and about the difficulty of 
disposing of the surplus. Many ap- 
peals have gone to the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation for 
aid in purchasing honey and taking 
it off the commercial market. Let’s 
talk over this so-called honey surplus 
situation for a few moments. 

In the first place, is there really 
a surplus of honey? I know there is a 
big crop of white honey in the Clo- 
ver Belt but is there actually a svur- 
plus, taking the country as a whole? 


1938 Crop Below Early Expectations 


No one knows just how large the 
1938 honey crop is but certainly it is 
less than numerous early reports in- 
dicated. These early reports were no 
doubt intended to be conservative, 
as they were based on preliminary 
surveys which showed a profusion of 
bloom from white clover, alsike, and 
sweet clover to an extent not gener- 
ally experienced in very many years. 
And in yards where colony strength 
was maintained by adequate feeding, 
and where rainfall came at favorable 
times, beekeepers often did secure a 
record crop. In many other sections, 
however, unfavorable weather, weak 
colonies, too heavy swarming, seri- 
ous insect infestations and early ces- 
sation of the flow very sharply cut 
the expected output of hone, in 
some cases to below normal, so that 
the crop was definitely spotted even 
in the White Clover Belt. Admitting 
all this, however, we cannot ignore 
the fact that many beekeepers did 
secure bumper crops of good white 
honey in 1938. And although the 
main crop of honey averages unusu- 
ally light in color, in some sections, 
notably the buckwheat area of New 
York, a large volume of dark honey 
has been produced. 

“Distress Sales’ Set Price for 
Country 

Now, what happened when it came 
time to sell this crop of honey that 
varied so widely in different sec- 
tions? In the first place, as is always 
the case, many beekeepers found it 
necessary to sell some of their honey 
early to take care of outstanding ob- 


ligations. When the large buyers, 
taking their cue, naturally enough, 
from the anticipated bumper crop, 
offered beekeepers in the Clover Belt 
prices from 1 to 2 cents per pound 
below those paid a year ago, many 
beekeepers accepted. These early 
sales of “distress honey” not only 
practically established a standard 
price for large lot sales in the White 
Clover Belt but made it difficult for 
beekeepers in the Intermountain Re- 
gion and on the West Coast to sell 
honey in the East except at ices 
which were close to or were below 
their costs of production. The market 
in’ the Clover Belt is now strengthen- 
ing somewhat but elsewhere market 
levels appear barely steady. 


Local Sales Could Have Been Devel- 
oped Much More Extensively 


But what has the commercial bee- 
keeper done about selling his larger 
crop of honey this season other than 
contacting his usual market outlets, 
such as the larger buyers nearby or 
at a distance, or writing to the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion? Reports from the country gen- 
erally indicate that local sales have 
been good almost everywhere, and 
better than last season, but these lo- 
cal outlets have by no means been 
developed as much as possible. An 
occasional beekeeper writes how he 
has sold his crop, and at good prices, 
by going out and developing the de- 
mand that actually exists in his own 
or nearby towns but many beekeep- 
ers are apparently waiting for 
George or someone else to get out 
and build up a market for them. 

It almost seems as though the re- 
cent succession of seasons in which 
the crop of honey was so short that 
most of it was out of the hands of bee- 
keepers before the first of the year, 
has caused many beekeepers to for- 
get how, only a few years ago, when 
crops were far larger than that of 
1938, they used to market their hon- 
ey largely by personal effort. 

Having listened so far to what cer- 
tainly must sound like criticism, you 
have a right to ask what constructive 
suggestions I have to offer. I am not 
going to suggest here how a central 
organization, such as the American 
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Honey Institute, could function ef- 
fectively in aiding beekeepers to 
market their surplus honey by listing 
and publicizing the names of buyers 
of honey in areas of deficiency and 
the names of sellers in areas of 
abundance. The idea is still sound 
and had it been in effect this season 
we would not have heard so much 
about surplus honey. However, as 
the suggestion failed to evoke any- 
thing but verbal commendation fol- 
lowing my proposals the past year or 
two, it is time to shift to some other 
proposition for disposing of surplus 
honey. 


I have always favored adopting or 
adapting successful schemes or ideas 
worked out by others if they have a 
helpful application, and I am going 
to pass on a few statements taken 
from trade sources to show what 
other industries are doing this fall. 
Yet I realize that conditions differ 
as between products, and that it is 
not safe to say that because a certain 
industry found a particular type of 
campaign successful, it would neces- 
sarily work for the honey industry 
also. And I want to emphasize that 
most of the facts and figures that fol- 
low are taken from commercial re- 
ports which I have not had an op- 
portunity to check. 


National Peanut Publicity Program 


Let us take first a_ relatively 
small industry—Peanuts. This very 
week, December 5 to 10, has been 
proclaimed National Peanut Week. 
Confronted with the biggest pea- 
nut crop on record and with a 
rather slow demand the Virginia- 
Carolina Peanut Association, a 
group of millers, suggested a na- 
tional peanut week. It is nation- 
wide, and is receiving a great deal 
of cooperation from various retail 
organizations. In addition a number 
of the larger peanut butter manufac- 
turers and salters are cooperating in 
the drive to increase the consumption 
of peanuts and peanut products. 


In this campaign the peanut indus- 
try is furnishing big, three-color 
spreads advertising National Peanut 
Week or peanut butter, which are 
being sent free to stores requesting 
them. As an example of the psycho- 
logical approach used in this cam- 
paign it may be pointed out that 
stores are being asked to assist pro- 
ducers and consumers—by stimulat- 
ing the sale of peanut butter. 
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Dairy Products Sales Campaign 


Further, the Peanut Week is being 
tied in with the National “Use More 
Butter” campaign scheduled for the 
period of December 2 to 14. And, 
parenthetically, it is a good question 
to ask why honey should not have 
been tied in with this campaign also? 
Most of us think that a sandwich 
spread with peanut butter and dairy 
butter is delicious, but for some of 
us the addition of honey to the sand- 
wich places it in the class with am- 
brosia from Mt. Olympus. 


The campaign to stimulate a great- 
er use of butter, by the way, is spon- 
sored by the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, repre- 
senting 350,000 dairy farmers who 
are members of the cooperatives 
forming the Federation, which rep- 
resents practically every principal 
butter-producing territory in the 
United States. 

Producer-committees are being 
organized in dairy communities to a 
greater extent than ever before. 
Among other activities they are try- 
ing to stimulate consumption of but- 
ter on the farms. Isn’t there a real 
field for producer-committees even 
among beekeepers, whose per capita 
consumption of honey is, as we all 
know, far below what it might be? 


The publicity put out by the Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion urged, among other things, the 
developing of home town drives in 
small towns and villages near the 
point of production as well as in 
larger cities; individual calls upon 
store managers and owners just be- 
fore the beginning of the campaign 
to see that their stocks were adequate 
to justify special sales of butter; 
calls upon all restaurants, soda foun- 
tain operators, and hotel men in the 
community urging a greater use of 
butter; and the posting of such signs 
as “we fry our eggs in butter’, “we 
suggest the liberal use of healthful, 
delicious butter in all your meals and 
on your sandwiches.” The butter 
folks suggested that local groups 
should endeavor to secure the sup- 
port of parent-teacher associations, 
womens’ clubs, and other groups of 
consumers in stimulating the con- 
sumption of butter both during the 
current campaign and as a regular 
eating habit. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that these groups 
probably receive more requests for 
cooperation than they can meet. 
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Citrus Fruit Industry Also Under- 
took National Sales Campaign 
Let’s take another industry. With 

a record-breaking supply of oranges 

and grapefruit, what did the citrus 

industry do? Producer groups in 

Florida, Texas, and California have 

united in a producer-consumer na- 

tional citrus selling campaign, divid- 

ed into three periods, December 1 to 

10, January 26 to February 4, and 

March 2 to 12. In putting on those 

citrus sales programs they secured 

the cooperation of the various na- 
tional retail organizations compris- 
ing the independent grocers, cooper- 
ative and private food chains and al- 
lied chain store groups, these groups 
reported to include a total of about 

250,000 retail outlets. 

Other examples could be cited, 
but these are sufficient to illustrate 
the trends of modern publicity cam- 
paigns adopted by some _ producer 
groups and through the cooperation 
of and advertising by thousands of 
retail outlets. 


Such Cooperative Campaigns Pro- 
mote Consumption 

It is only fair to ask what results 
can be expected from such coopera- 
tive and widespread advertising. One 
can only judge future results by past 
performances, and here is one exam- 
ple: According to studies made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the grapefruit sales campaign 
conducted in the winter of 1937, sales 
of this product reported by three na- 
tionwide chain store systems were 
more than doubled over those of the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. Although the supplies were 
larger than for any previous yar it 
is apparent that the increased sales 
were much greater than could be ex- 
pected ordinarily from general sup- 
ply conditions. Similar sales cam- 
paigns for beef and eggs showed 
somewhat different results, the form- 
er a good step-up in meat sales, the 
latter also showing some increases 
but less than for grapefruit or beef. 

When thousands of retail stores ad- 
vertise in local newspapers and sup- 
port their advertising by millions of 
handbills considerable publicity is 
bound to result. I wish to emphasize 
that these programs were nationwide 
in scope and grew out of the cooper- 
ation of organized producers and or- 
ganized distributors to move the 
large supplies of these products. In 
other words, the producer, store- 
keeper and consumer have been 
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pulling together in marketing these 
surpluses. You will notice that I 
said organized producers. 


More Cooperative Action Needed in 
Honey Industry 


Such programs as I have told you 
about involve a unity of action, re- 
flecting a unity of interest, that does 
not appear to be as general in the 
honey industry as it should be. In 
considering merchandizing program 
for the honey industry honey pack- 
ers must be willing to cooperate to a 
greater extent with producers for 
their mutual benefit and the indus- 
try as a whole should be willing to 
consider sound steps which will fa- 
cilitate successful marketing meas- 
ures for honey. 

I know that the wide diversity of 
flavors and colors of honey make it 
difficult to arouse much interest in 
any plan that would involve the idea 
of banding together all the beekeep- 
ers in the country, and I agree that 
the time is not ripe for such a pro- 
posal. But surely those areas in 
which most beekeepers produce 
about the same type of honey could 
organize, as workers in other agri- 
cultural fields have done, sufficient- 
ly to aid in the marketing and dis- 
tribution of their honey. If beekeep- 
ers in the Clover Belt and the Inter- 
mountain Region were to initiate 
such a plan in these areas, other 
groups might find it desirable to 
come together, until a rather wide- 
spread organization among commer- 
cial beekeepers would not ultimate- 
ly be an impossibility. 

Such an organization would nat- 
urally be interested in promoting 
any factors that would aid in popu- 
larizing honey and in facilitating its 
marketing. Among these might be 
improvement in honey-house opera- 
tions that would give clearer, clean- 
er honey; a more general use of rec- 
ognized grades on which the house- 
wife could rely in purchasing; more 
widespread distribution of honey; 
and an endeavor to see that honey is 
as generally available at all times to 
retail buyers as are the other food 
products. 

The Greatest Need Is For a Moses 


And what is the first step? I would 
answer that briefly—find a Moses, 
or better still, a Moses for each of the 
areas in which such an organization 
of beekeepers is contemplated. But 
where can Moses be found and will 
he respond to the need for leader- 

(Oontinued on page 184) 
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Bread Varieties 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey Improves the 
Flavor and Keeping 
Qualities of Both 
Quick and Yeast 
Breads 





Flavorsome long-keeping honey-nut breads kept on hand as- 
sure a plate of tasty sandwiches on the shortest notice. 


Many a home-maker plans her 
meat, vegetable, salad, and dessert 
dishes with considerable thought, 
then, at the last minute, goes to the 
bread-box and slices whatever bread 
happens to be on hand. Are you 
guilty? Bread has a definite food 
value and should not be considered 
as an accessory to a meal. 

Commercial bakers, during the 
past few years, have made rapid 
strides in giving variety to the bread 
menu, so that it is possible to obtain 
a different kind of bread or rolls for 
each meal. For many of these pro- 
gressive bakers, honey has played 
an important part. There is a wide- 
spread acceptance of the fact that 
the skillful use of honey produces 
products which are different and 
better; it improves the flavor, color, 
and keeping qualities to a marked 
degree. These honey-baked products 
are becoming increasingly popular, 
the baker finds that honey has a very 
special advertising and resale value. 

Many home-makers no _ longer 
make their own breads. However, 
they insist upon ey! rolls, coffee 
cake, and special nut breads. Made 
the honey-way these are bound to 
add a note of interest and variety to 
the bread tray! 


And now for a few “dos” and 
“don’ts” for the best results. In mak- 
ing either type, quick or yeast 
breads, moderate baking tempera- 
tures are imperative. Sift the flour 
before measuring—you may need a 
little more or less flour than speci- 
fied, as flours vary in the amount of 
liquid they can absorb. 

In preparing the yeast types tem- 
perature is important during mixing 


and rising periods, as well as in bak- 
ing. Yeast needs warmth and mois- 
ture to grow or perform its work. A 
temperature of 80 to 85 degrees F. is 
ideal. 

Milk is used in most breads—it 
adds flavor, gives good color, and 
with the honey improves the keep- 
ing qualities of the bread. The milk 
should be scalded so that it will re- 
main sweet while the dough is ris- 
ing. Buttermilk may be used, its 
slight acid content gives whiteness 
and tenderness to the _ finished 
breads. Potato water is the choice 
of some cooks. Whatever the choice 
of liquid it should be lukewarm, 98 
degrees F. when the yeast is added. 
In cold weather both mixing bowl 
and flour should be slightly warm. 
Let the dough rise in a warm spot. 
If the room temperature is too low, 
perhaps a corner of a cupboard, 
large enough to accommodate the 
container of dough and a pan of hot 
water for warmth, will turn the 
trick. 

Banana Nut Bread 


One-half cup butter, % cup honey, 
l% cup sugar, 2 eggs, 3 tablespoons 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 2 cups flour, 3 medi- 
um-sized bananas, and 1 cup chopped 
nutmeats. 

Cream butter, honey, and sugar 
together until light and fluffy. Add 
well-beaten eggs and beat until light. 
Dissolve soda in milk and add to 
mixture. Add flour and mix well. 
Mash bananas thoroughly and stir 
in with the nutmeats and vanilla. 
Pour into well-oiled loaf pan. Bake 
in moderate oven 350 degrees F. for 
1 hour. 
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Honey Kolaches 


One cake compressed yeast, 4% cup 
lukewarm water, 1 cup milk, % cup 
butter, 4% cup honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 
2 eggs, beaten, 5 cups flour and 
prune puree. 

Soften the yeast in the lukewarm 
water. Scald the milk and pour over 
the butter, honey, and salt. Cool un- 
til lukewarm. Add flour to make a 
thick batter. Add yeast and well- 
beaten eggs. Beat well. Add enough 
flour to make a soft dough, not as 
stiff as for bread. Turn out on light- 
ly-floured board and knead until 
smooth and satiny. Place in greased 
bowl; cover and let rise until double 





Honey Kolaches. 


in bulk; about 2 hours. When light, 
punch down, roll out to one-half 
inch thickness and cut in three inch 
rounds. Place on oiled pans allowing 
plenty of space between rounds. Let 
rise until very light. Make deep de- 
pression in center of each round for 
filling. Fill with cooked prunes 
which have been honey-sweetened 
and mashed. Bake in moderate ven, 
375 degrees F. for about 20 minutes. 
While still hot drizzle with this top- 
ping: Add 4 tablespoons of hot wa- 
ter to 1 cup confectioners’ sugar and 
stir in % teaspoon of vanilla. Do not 
ice the centers. Sprinkle with 
chopped nutmeats of candied orange 
rind if desired. 


Honey Prune Bread 


One-half cup honey, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 egg, well beaten, 1 cup sour 
milk, 1 square chocolate, melted, 
2% cups sifted flour, % teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon soda, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon cinamon, 
1 cup prunes, and % cup raisins. 

Wash the prunes, cover with wa- 
ter and boil 10 minutes; add % cup 
of the honey and simmer 5 minutes. 
Drain, cool, remove pits from 
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prunes, and cut prunes in small 
pieces. Cream remaining honey and 
butter well; add beaten egg, milk, 
and chocolate, which has been melt- 
ed over warm water. Sift the flour, 
measure, and sift with baking pow- 
der, soda, salt, and cinnamon. Stir 
into creamed mixture. Add the fruit 
and mix until well blended. Pour in- 
to well-oiled bread pan. Bake in 
moderate oven 350 degrees for 1 
hour. 


Honey Coffee Cake 
(deluxe) 


One cake compressed yeast, ™% 
cup honey, % cup milk, scalded and 
cooled to lukewarm, 2 cups sifted 
flour, 2 tablespoons butter, % cup 
light brown sugar, 1 egg, well beat- 
en, and 1 teaspoon salt. 

Dissolve the yeast and honey in 
the lukewarm milk. Add % cup 
flour to make a sponge. Beat well, 





How about time out for a piece of delicious 
coffee cake? 


cover and let rise 45 minutes in a 
moderately warm place. Add butter 
and sugar creamed together, egg 
well beaten, salt and the remaining 
flour. Knead lightly and place in a 
greased bowl. Cover and let rise in 
warm place about 2 hours or until 
double in bulk. Place on lightly- 
floured board and roll 1 inch thick. 
Place in well-oiled pan and let rise 
until light. Brush with melted butter 
and honey topping. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 375 degrees F. for about 
25 minutes. 


Honey Butter Crust Rolls 


Two cups buttermilk, % cup cook- 
ing oil, %4 cup honey, 1 cake com- 
pressed yeast, 4% cups sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon soda, 2 
dozen cooked, honey-sweetened 
prunes, pitted, 1 tablespoon cinna- 
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mon, % cup sugar and %4 cup melted 
butter. 

Heat buttermilk to lukewarm; add 
butter and shortening, honey, and 
crumbled yeast. Let stand about 10 
minutes. Mix and sift the flour, salt, 
and soda; add the yeast mixture; 
knead slightly; put in a greased 
bowl; cover; let stand in a warm 
place until double in bulk, about 
1% hours. Without kneading, roll 
out on lightly floured board to one- 
half inch thickness. Cut in 4-inch 
rounds; place a pitted prune on one 
side of each round; fold over, press- 
ing the edges together firmly. Brush 
with melted butter. Let rise until 
very light. Brush again with melted 
butter, sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon. Bake in 400 degree F. oven 
oven about 20 minutes. 

Raisin Bran Bread 

One egg, well beaten, % cup hon- 
ey, % cup sugar, 1 cup bran, 2 cups 
flour, 1 cup sour milk, 2 tablespoons 
melted shortening, 4% cup raisins, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon baking so- 
da and 3 teaspoons baking powder. 

Combine well beaten egg, honey, 
sugar, bran, raisins and milk. Sift 
flour with the salt, soda and baking 
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powder. Combine with first mixture, 
add raisins. Mix well. Pour into 
well-oiled loaf pan. Bake in moder- 
ate oven, 350 degrees for 1 hour and 
15 minutes. 
Honey Orange Bread 

One-half cup orange peel, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 2% cups sifted flour, 
4 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup bran flakes, 1 cup 
milk and %4 cup chopped nutmeats. 

Cut the rind of one large orange 
into very thin strips; parboil in salt 
water for 30 minutes. Drain, rinse 
twice with cold water; add honey, 
and simmer, not boil, for 30 min- 
utes. Remove the rind from the hon- 
ey. Cut into small pieces. Measure 
the honey in which the rind was 
cooked; add enough honey to make 
1 cup. Cool, then combine with well- 
beaten egg. Reserve 2 tablespoons of 
the flour for dredging the nutmeats. 
Then add 1%4 cups of the flour to the 
egg and honey mixture. Combine re- 
maining flour, baking powder, salt, 
nut meats, and orange peel, and add 
to first mixture. Blend well and pour 
into well-oiled loaf pan. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F. for 
about 1 hour and 30 minutes. 








A half century of continuous exhibiting in the be 
fair was recognized Sunday when Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Kleeber 


Gwin, superintendent of the bee and honey department at 
representing the exhibitors. The presentation was made by Prof. Harley Wilson, 
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e and honey department at the Wisconsin state 
were honored by their friends at 
a special ceremony in the First Baptist church of Reedsburg, Wisconsin. The Kleebers were pre- 
sented with a beautiful, hand-engraved parchment testimonial signed by Ralph E. Ammon, di- 
rector of the state department of agriculture and markets and manager of the state fair, James 


the state fair, and Walter Diehnelt, 
head of the 


Entomology Department at the University of Wisconsin. 
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The Effect of Heating Honey 


E. F. Phillips 


Vast Amounts of Honey are Reduced in Value by Faulty 
Processing 


Publication of part of a personal 
letter in an editorial in the Novem- 
ber issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture has led to considerable corre- 
spondence with manufacturers and 
users of capping melters. If this is 
interpreted as indicating a desire on 
the part of beekeepers not to injure 
their honey, this correspondence is 
cheering. Vast amounts of honey are 
reduced in value by something that 
the beekeeper or the bottler does or 
fails to do in preparing honey for 
market, and most of the damage has 
been done innocently or ignorantly 
by overheating the honey. This is the 
greatest source of damage to honey 
at any stage of its handling. 

It is no new discovery that over- 
heating damages honey, by making 
it darker in color and in impairing 
the flavor, and on this point there is 
no disagreement. Bottlers heat hon- 
ey to about 160° F., bottle it while 
hot and seal the bottles hermetically, 
to prevent crystal formation. There 
is some disagreement regarding the 
advisability of this practice, since 
there are honey enthusiasts who 
maintain that the destruction or 
weakening of the enzymes contained 
in unheated honey is detrimental. 
The reduction in enzymes causes lit- 
tle concern, since it is not clear that 
their retention is important. It is 
agreed at any rate that quick heat- 
ing, bottling, and immediate cooling 
do not damage either color or flavor 
of a honey. Whatever discrepancies 
occur in this practice arise from the 
length of time required for heating 
or cooling, and honey is often seri- 
ously damaged in the bottling proc- 
esses. Even some of the larger bot- 
tlers are offenders in this respect, 
and their mistakes may include both 
overheating and the removal of un- 
known ingredients by uncontrolled 
filtering which is becoming common. 

Some of the changes which occur 
when honey is overheated are mere- 
ly hastened and are not caused sole- 
ly by heating. They may occur at or- 
dinary temperatures, and any person 
who has made a collection of honeys 
from various floral sources has found 
that the collection becomes worthless. 


Honeys in a collection made by Mr. 
N. E. France for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition all became inky black. A bee- 
keeper once presented me with an 
exhibit bottle filled with what had 
been the lightest water-white sage 
honey, produced in one of the ban- 
ner years. After twenty years at or- 
dinary house temperatures (which 
perhaps were a bit warm at times), 
this honey had changed to a beauti- 
ful wine red, as clear as crystal in- 
stead of having the turbidity normal 
to honey. Sage honey is said to be 
non-granulating, and this honey was 
still liquid except for a few giant 
crystals at the bottom. 

When heat is applied to a solution 
in which some chemical change is 
occurring, the speed of the change is 
accelerated. For many chemical proc- 
esses, a rise in temperature of 10° C. 
(18° F.) doubles or triples the rate. 
There could be no definite rate es- 
tablished for change in color of hon- 
ey because this varies with different 
honeys, but one might expect that if 
it required twenty years for the sage 
honey to become wine red, the same 
change would occur in six to ten 
years if the temperature were raised 
18° F. By further rise of temperature, 
the change would be more accelerat- 
ed. Of course no honey could be kept 
at a temperature over 100° F. for a 
year without ruining it. 

It follows that whatever changes 
occur on heating do not wait until 
the highest temperature is reached, 
nor do they cease when the heat is 
turned off. It is then inaccurate to 
state, as is sometimes done, that hon- 
ey may safely be heated to 160° F. 
since the duration of the heating, the 
period of high temperatures and the 
slowness of cooling are all import- 
ant. A consideration of time is fully 
as important as the temperature at 
the highest point. The usual state- 
ment that honey can safely be heat- 
ed to 160° F. is false and misleading 
unless the time elements are includ- 
ed. If honey is heated quickly to 160° 
F. (of course without scorching any 
of it), and if then it is quickly cooled, 
no color or flavor change can be de- 
tected, but if anything occurs to re- 
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tard cooling, serious damage may oc- 
cur. Also if because of the use of im- 
proper methods, some of the honey 
is heated to too high a temperature, 
serious damage may occur. This kind 
of damage usually results from the 
use of metal vessels, through which 
the heat in the jacket is transmitted 
too rapidly to the warming honey, 
before it becomes liquid enough to 
diffuse rapidly. 

If honey is properly heated to 
160° F., bottled at once and the bot- 
tles are allowed to cool quickly, ev- 
erything is all right. But if the hot 
bottles are immediately packed in 
shipping containers, a high temper- 
ature is retained adequately to cause 
change of color. Similarly if the 
blending tank is emptied slowly, the 
last honey from it will be darker 
than the first. It seems to be at this 
point that many bottlers make their 
most serious mistake. In the interest 
of assumed efficiency, large tanks 
are often used, and the bottling 
equipment is not correspondingly 
fast. It is a good working rule that 
the tank should be completely emp- 
tied in not more than a half hour. If 
such precautions were taken, there 
would be fewer 500 or 1000 gallon 
tanks in use by bottlers. 


The equipment used by bottlers is 
usually better than that used when 
honey is heated in the honey-house. 
Let us suppose, for example, that the 
beekeeper heats his honey to facili- 
tate straining or settling. The honey 
is run over or through some heating 
device and then passes into a storage 
tank while still quite warm. The Ca- 
pacity of honey for retaining heat is 
so great that such tanks are often 
warm the next morning. Settling de- 
mands retention of heat for a consid- 
erable period, hence one has a right 
to be frightened whenever he sees a 
beekeeper using heat in settling. 
Straining might be a different mat- 
ter, for this requires heating for a 
short time only, but to make this 
procedure safe, quick subsequent 
cooling is required, and not many 
beekeepers have provided for this. A 
beekeeper rightly desires to produce 
a honey free of foreign material and 
as clear as feasible, but in most cases 
more harm is done by heating than 
the good amounts to from straining 
and settling, by the methods in use 
in most honey-houses. 


There is often added danger in 
honey-house heating because of the 
vessels used. Only a few tests have 
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been made of the chemical action of 
honey on metals. Most honey tanks 
are unfortunately made of galvan- 
ized sheet steel, which is more readi- 
ly acted upon than tin. The zinc plat- 
ing appears to be rather safe, but 
when broken so that the iron is ex- 
posed, darkening occurs. Honey con- 
tains several acids, one of which is 
tannic acid, and when iron is acted 
upon by tannic acid, ferric tannate 
is formed, which is old-fashioned 
black ink. Most beekeepers have 
seen instances in which a black spot 
or ring has been formed at places 
where iron is exposed in honey tanks 
or cans. Such coloring matter may 
be rather harmless but it is not de- 
sirable. This action is hastened by 
heating. 

Honey bottlers have found that 
glass-lined tanks are preferable to 
metal tanks, which is true for two 
important reasons. Heat is _ trans- 
mitted through the glass lining slow- 
ly, thus reducing the chance of 
scorching of the honey at the rim. 
When an agitator is used, as it should 
always be, the heat enters all parts 
of the honey simultaneously, and the 
possible damage is reduced. A sec- 
ond important advantage of the glass 
lining is that it contains nothing to 
injure the honey by chemical action. 
Few beekeepers feel that they can 
afford the glass-lined tanks, and get 
along as best they can with metal 
tanks, and a metal tank without a 
stirring device is dangerous when 
heating honey. It seems to be sound 
advice to a beekeeper not to heat any 
of his honey at any time, unless he 
obtains equipment at least as good as 
that used by the best bottlers. 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the use of efficient stir- 
ring devices, and it is just as im- 
portant to use this during the 
cooling process as during the ap- 
plication of heat. A good stirring 
device greatly reduces the time 
necessary for either heating or cool- 
ing and at the same time reduces the 
chance that any of the honey will be 
scorched. Stirring with a paddle is 
of course in no degree a substitute. 

The sugar levulose is the one 
which occurs in honey in largest pro- 
portions. This sugar is partially brok- 
en down on heating, and there seems 
to be no evidence that dextrose, cane 
sugar, or traces of malt sugar which 
occur in honey are injured by heat- 
ing. Levulose kept at ordinary tem- 
peratures in a supposedly dry, crys- 
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talline condition, will darken in 
time, and this change occurs in hon- 
ey on standing. It is speeded up by 
heating, and the scorching which oc- 
curs when honey is overheated seems 
to occur chiefly with this sugar. Lev- 
ulose is the finest sugar in honey, 
imparting to it a major share of its 
sweetness and also somehow modi- 
fying the flavor. Since there is no 
manner in which tastes or odors may 
properly be discussed, this phase 
must be experienced and not de- 
scribed. 


Honey contains small proportions 
of proteins, and it seems clear that 
these are affected by heat to a no- 
ticeable degree. The unpleasant and 
even nauseating flavor sometimes 
created in honey by overheating ap- 
pears to arise chiefly from the de- 
struction of some of the protein con- 
stituent. 


Every beekeeper knows from ex- 
perience that there is marked varia- 
tion in honeys with respect to the 
heating which they can stand with- 
out noticeable damage. Strangely 
enough, most mild-flavored and 
light-colored honeys may be heated 
to higher temperatures or for a long- 
er period without any external sign 
of change than can the dark honeys 
and those with more pronounced fla- 
vor. For example, clover honey can 
stand considerable heating without 
easily detected change of color, and 
this is in general true of the lighter 
honeys. On the other hand, buck- 
wheat honey, which is about the 
darkest honey produced in quantity, 
is extremely sensitive to heating, 
more sensitive than any other honey 
produced in considerable amounts. 


In a recent test, flasks containing 
fifty grams each of clover or buck- 
wheat honey were immersed in a 
water bath kept at 160° F. One flask 
of each honey was removed as soon 
as liquefied, for a check, and in 
neither of these samples is there any 
trace of color or flavor change due 
to this preliminary heating. Samples 
were then removed from the water 
bath at intervals, first at fifteen-min- 
ute intervals, with longer intervals 
later. The clover honey kept in this 
water bath for 3 hours, 45 minutes, 
is darkened to a minute degree, 
scarcely measurable, and there is no 
serious change in flavor. In contrast 
to this, the buckwheat honey kept in 
the water bath for only fifteen min- 
utes after liquefying is more turbid 
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(virtually double when measured), 
and the color under strong illumina- 
tion has changed from the deep red 
of normal liquid buckwheat honey 
to brown. It is distinctly “muddy” 
in appearance. This deterioration 
continued steadily with longer heat- 
ing, until the final sample removed 
was spoiled beyond the possibility 
of being eaten. 

Buckwheat honey is damaged for 
marketing purposes by heat in more 
than one way. In the first place, this 
honey is usually or often produced in 
the same combs which have been 
used for an earlier crop of light hon- 
ey. The combs, even when cleaned 
by bees, retain a fine film of honey 
and in this film minute crystals of 
dextrose form. When the buckwheat 
honey is placed in the combs by the 
bees, these fine crystals serve as 
“‘seed”’ for subsequent fine granula- 
tion of the buckwheat honey. Since 
heating melts many or all of these 
minute crystals and thus destroys 
the seed which induces fine crystal- 
lization, heated buckwheat honey us- 
ually becomes coarse, sandy and 
much less acceptable. Furthermore, 
buckwheat honey pleases the taste of 
most people better when granulated 
than when liquid, hence should be 
sold only in granulated form. 

The far greater damage to buck- 
wheat honey comes from the fact 
that it is more readily scorched than 
are light honeys. This creates a bit- 
ter and sometimes almost nauseating 
flavor. Whether it is the breaking 
down of proteins or tannic acid in 
this honey is not entirely clear, but 
there can be no disputing the fact 
that buckwheat honey is readily ov- 
erheated and that overheated buck- 
wheat honey is ruined. 


The conclusion of all this seems 
clear. Heating of honey in the honey- 
house, especially with ordinary hon- 
ey-house equipment, is attended with 
serious danger of damage to the 
quality of the honey crop. The mix- 
ing of injured honey with good may 
tend to obscure the damage, but 
there seems little justification in 
lowering the quality of the entire 
crop in order to hide a greater dam- 
age to part of the crop. Buckwheat 
honey is at least one of the honeys 
commonly produced which is quick- 
ly injured by exposure to heat for 
too long a period, and any heating 
of this honey in the honey-house 
should be avoided. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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Chemical and Physical Properties 
of Honey 


R. E. Lothrop 
Carbohydrate Research Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 
(Continued from February issue) Change in temperature influences 


Factors Influencing the Speed of 
Honey Granulation 


Having considered various possi- 
ble ways in which crystal formation 
in honey may be started, attention 
will next be given to the factors in- 
fluencing the speed at which dex- 
trose separates from honey in crys- 
talline form. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that great differ- 
ences in rate of granulation are ex- 
hibited by honeys of various types. 

As stated before, honey contains 
an excessive quantity of dissolved 
dextrose, or, technically speaking, 
honey is “supersaturated” with re- 
spect to dextrose. The rate at which 
dextrose crystals grow in honey, 
once the process is started, is influ- 
enced largely by the extent of 
the dextrose supersaturation, being 
greater for higher supersaturation 
values. The dextrose supersaturation 
of honeys of different types varies 
considerably, and depends on the 
composition of the particular honey, 
especially the proportions of the 
three principal constituents, levu- 
lose, dextrose, and water. 

In well-ripened honey the water 
content is fairly constant at about 
18%, so that differences in the ex- 
tent to which honey is supersatur- 
ated with respect to dextrose are 
due essentially to the ratio in which 
the two sugars, dextrose and lev- 
ulose are present. In alfalfa hon- 
ey, in which the two sugars occur in 
almost equal proportions, the super- 
saturation of the dextrose is quite 
high, in some cases nearly three 
times as much dextrose being held 
in solution as would be dissolved if 
the honey were just saturated. For 
this reason the growth of crystals 
proceeds much more rapidly in al- 
falfa honey than in tupelo or sage 
honey, which contain considerably 
more levulose than dextrose, and 
are therefore not so highly supersat- 
urated with dextrose. 


XUM 


the speed of crystallization in more 
than one way. Let us consider, for 
instance, what takes place if the 
temperature of honey that is under- 
going crystallization is lowered. 
Since the solubility of dextrose is 
less at the lower temperature, the 
supersaturation becomes greater, re- 
sulting in a tendency to speed up 
granulation. However, lowering the 
temperature produces an opposing 
tendency that acts to decrease the 
speed of crystallization. At the lower 
temperature honey becomes more 
viscous, so that diffusion of the dis- 
solved dextrose through the viscous 
mass to the growing dextrose crys- 
tals is slower than at the higher 
temperature. At certain temperature 
ranges lowering the temperature of 
honey actually retards the speed of 
granulation. It has been determined 
that for honey of average composi- 
tion the critical point at which these 
opposing tendencies produce a maxi- 
mum effect on crystallization speed 
is about 55° F. In other words, both 
above and below this temperature 
the crystallization speeds tend to de- 
crease. 

A factor of considerable signifi- 
cance which influences the speed of 
granulation is the extent of crystal 
surface exposed to the honey during 
the granulation process, i.e., the to- 
tal surface area of the dextrose crys- 
tals which are present. It is a well- 
known fact, for instance, that a defi- 
nite weight of fine sugar crystals 
will dissolve much more rapidly 
than the same weight of coarse crys- 
tals. The dissolving action of water 
on crystals takes place at the plane 
of contact of the water and the sur- 
face of the crystals, so that the great- 
er the extent of crystal surface in 
contact with water, the faster the 
crystals will dissolve. This accounts 
for the more rapid rate at which 
fine crystals dissolve, since a given 
weight of fine crystals possesses con- 
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siderably greater crystal surface 
— the same weight of coarse crys- 
als. 

The processes of formation of 
crystals and dissolving of crystals 
have much in common, being merely 
opposite in direction; in one case 
crystals are coming out of solution 
and in the other case crystals are go- 
ing into solution. The factors con- 
trolling the speed in each instance 
are closely related. The addition of a 
small amount of crystallized honey 
to liquid honey accelerates the rate 
of crystallization due to the large in- 
crease in the surface of dextrose 
crystals present in the honey. The 
addition of very small dextrose 
crystals to honey will increase the 
granulation rate enormously. 

Stirring or agitation of any kind 
increases the speed of crystallization 
of honey by keeping the dextrose 
crystals in contact with fresh por- 
tions of the honey; without agitation 
the liquid portion of the honey im- 
mediately in contact with each crys- 
tal tends to become exhausted of its 
dextrose, thereby decreasing very 
greatly the rate at which dextrose 
continues to be deposited on the 
crystals (thus causing the crystals 
to grow in size). Since the high vis- 
cosity of honey retards the diffusion 
of the dissolved dextrose towards 
the dextrose crystals, the question 
of agitation and its influence on the 
speed of granulation of honey be- 
comes important. This principle is 
recognized in the crystallization of 
cane sugar in sugar factories, where 
agitators are used for keeping the 
crystallizing mass (called ‘“‘masse- 
cuite’) in motion during the crys- 
tallization process. 

Although the effect of tiie non- 
sugar substances present in honey 
(such as salts, acids, “dextrins”, pro- 
teins, colloidal substances, etc.), on 
the speed of crystallization of dex- 
trose has not been accurately deter- 
mined, it is recognized that they do 
have an influence, and perhaps a 
very significant one. Such _ sub- 
stances may influence crystallization 
by increasing or decreasing the solu- 
bility of dextrose, by increasing the 
viscosity of honey (as colloids have 
been shown to do), or by being de- 
posited on the surface of the dex- 
trose crystals, thus interferring with 
the regular growth of the crystals. 
The net effect of the non-sugar 
substances appears to be in the 
direction of slowing down the gran- 
ulation rate, as solutions of dex- 
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trose and levulose alone under the 
same conditions have been observed 
to crystallize considerably faster 
than honeys containing’ the same 
proportions of dextrose and levulose 
as these solutions. 


Control of Honey Granulation 


The method customarily employed 
to delay or prevent granulation is to 
heat honey to a certain temperature 
for a period of time sufficient to 
thoroughly liquefy it. The effect of 
heating under these conditions may 
be to dissolve all or almost all of 
even the exceedingly small crystals 
of dextrose that are capable of act- 
ing as nuclei for further crystalliza- 
tion, or to form decomposition prod- 
ucts which themselves act as retard- 
ers of granulation. In all probability 
the latter factor does not play an 
important part, except when honey 
is heated to excessively high tem- 
peratures, in which case the color 
and flavor are materially affected. 
The slow, coarse type of granulation 
frequently observed when honey 
granulates after it has been heated 
tends to emphasize the importance 
of the first factor, since subsequent 
granulation apparently takes place 
around the few remaining crystal 
nuclei that in some way have es- 
caped solution on heating. If granu- 
lation takes place under these condi- 
tions and without any stirring or agi- 
tation, the dextrose crystals pro- 
duced will be relatively few in num- 
ber and large in size. 

The control of crystal size depends 
to a great extent on the number and 
size of the crystals present at the 
initial stage of granulation (and al- 
so of course on the temperature and 
whether or not the honey is agitat- 
ed). In order to produce granulation 
of the fine, smooth type a great num- 
ber of very small dextrose crystals 
should be present in the honey at 
the beginning of granulation. In this 
way the dextrose crystals produced 
will be relatively large in number 
and small in size. 

The control of granulation either 
from the standpoint of delaying or 
preventing it, or for controlling 
crystal size, depends on the applica- 
tion of certain physical principles. 
Careful consideration of these points 
when dealing with honey granula- 
tion should result in a better under- 
standing of the entire process, and 
be of considerable value from this 
standpoint in the handling of honey. 

The End 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Importance of Ample Pollen 
H. J. Rahmlow 


Secretary Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association and Editor of 


‘*Wisconsin Horticulture’’ 


Shall We Raise Brood in Mid-Winter? 


On January 28th, 1939, Dr. C. L. 
Farrar and Dr. Carl W. Schaefer of 
the Central States Bee Laboratory 
examined a number of colonies be- 
ing wintered out-of-doors at Madi- 
son. They found colonies which had 
been given considerable pollen last 
fall (as much as five frames or 500 
square inches given in the upper 
brood chamber) had as high as three 
frames well filled with brood in all 
stages, including emerging bees. 

Queens were laying in colonies 
having no pollen. There were a few 
hatching larvae, but no sealed brood. 
With no pollen present the eggs or 
small larvae will be removed for lack 
of pollen food. 

Which of the colonies will come 
out best in the spring? Obviously 
those raising young bees this winter 
will be strong in the spring, while 
those that do not raise young bees 
will come out weaker than they were 
last fall because of the normal dying 
off of the old bees. Then too, in the 
spring when these old bees start to 
fly out to gather pollen there will be 
much “spring dwindling’. The pop- 
ulation of colonies wintered with 
pollen reserves, and having a large 
number of young bees, will not go 
down but will build up rapidly be- 
cause they will further expand their 
already well-developed brood-nests. 


Strong or Weak Colonies—Which? 


Shall we call this winter brood- 
rearing “abnormal?” That depends 
upon how we keep bees. If we are 
the kind of beekeepers who winter 
in one brood chamber with only 15 
to 20 pounds of honey, this winter 
brood-rearing is dangerous because 
such colonies will no doubt starve to 
death before spring. 

If we believe in weak colonies be- 
cause we cannot control swarming 
and find that weak colonies do not 
swarm readily and therefore produce 
as much honey as those that swarm, 
we will perhaps wish to prevent win- 
ter brood-rearing. 

If, on the other hand, we believe 
in big strong colonies as the best 
and cheapest means of producing 
honey, and practice a system of bee- 
keeping which necessarily goes with 


this method, we will want winter 
brood-rearing. 

The colonies given five frames of 
pollen in the yards operated by the 
Central States Bee Laboratory, Madi- 
son, were in two standard 10-frame 
hive bodies. Most of the pollen was 
given in the upper brood chamber, 
but with two frames partly filled 
with honey in the center. About 40 
to 45 pounds of honey was provided 
in the top body and from 20 to 30 
pounds of honey in the lower hive 
body. This is a total of from 60 to 75 
pounds of honey. If strong colonies 
have this amount of honey and pol- 
len and raise brood throughout the 
winter—will there be any danger of 
them dwindling by spring? By April 
lst when a little pollen may be ex- 
pected from the fields in southern 
Wisconsin, these colonies should be 
very strong. The bees should then 
carry in more pollen and build up 
rapidly. 


Do We Want Strong Colonies? 


But why have such strong colo- 
nies, I hear someone ask? I think 
every beekeeper should bear in 
mind the work already done by our 
Government Bee Laboratories which 
has shown that under like condi- 
tions, if a colony of 15,000 bees pro- 
duces 1 pound of honey per thousand 
bees, then a colony of 30,000 should 
produce 1.35 pounds per thousand 
bees; a colony of 45,000, 1.45 pounds 
of honey; and 60,000, 1.52 pounds, 
per thousand. : 

Working this out on the basis of 
pounds of honey per colony, we get 
the following number of pounds 
which should be produced under like 
conditions during a season by colo- 
nies of different strengths: 


15,000 bees—15 Ibs. honey 
30,000 bees—40 2 Ibs. honey 
45,000 bees—65 __iIbs. honey 
60,000 bees—91 lbs. honey 


We might even go a step further 
and say that a beekeeper with a hun- 
dred colonies of the weaker type— 
15,000 bees, would produce 1,500 
pounds of honey, but 100 of the 
strongest colonies would produce 


9,100 pounds of honey. 
(Continued on page 180) 
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From the Field of Experience 





SPRINKLING METHOD FOR 
FEEDING BEES 


Benj. Nielsen 


Sometimes, in the spring and fall 
of the year, it is necessary to feed 
bees. Unless one is fortunate enough 
to have on hand a supply of capped 
honey, this feeding usually involves 
the use of extra supers and feeder 
cans. There is the uncertainty of 
cans leaking and running the syrup 
out upon the ground; the empty su- 
pers being moved to expose the bees 
to weather and robber bees; and the 
bees must keep warm the additional 
space around the feeder can, in the 
added super. 

The sprinkling method overcomes 
the above disadvantages and offers 
much to recommend its use. A mini- 
mum of simple, inexpensive equip- 














ment is used. As a rule, when feed- 
ing is necessary, one has a supply of 
empty combs available. To complete 
the outfit, obtain a_ half gallon oil 
can, equipped with a pouring spout; 
purchase an ordinary clothes sprin- 
kler from the hardware or dime 
store. It will be necessary to enlarge 
the holes in the sprinkler so the syr- 
up will run out freely. A nail may 
be used for this purpose. When the 
holes are sufficiently enlarged, slip 
the sprinkler into the spout. Then 
solder a piece of fine strainer wire 
over the mouth of the funnel to pre- 
vent foreign matter from clogging 
the sprinkler head. 

The feeding should not be done in 
a yard of bees; robbing is certain to 
take place. A shed, garage, or honey- 
house should be used. Place the emp- 
ty comb over a tank or other suita- 
ble receptacle, so drippings may be 
caught to avoid waste and mess. 


An ordinary clothes sprinkler is inserted in 

the spout of a half gallon oil can and a piece 

of strainer wire soldered in the mouth of the 
funnel to prevent clogging. 


syrup is sprinkled on drawn comb 
placed over a tank. 


Sugar 
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Sprinkle with warm sugar syrup, 
half sugar and half warm water. 
These combs may be placed in su- 
pers and carried to the yard to be 
placed in the hives or to replace 
combs previously removed from the 
brood chamber. 

If the feeding is done towards eve- 
ning, this further lessens the likeli- 
hood of robbing taking place. 

This method is equally good for 
feeding established bees or when in- 
stalling and starting package bees. 

Aurora, Nebr. 


eee 
TWO-QUEEN SYSTEM 
J. H. Sturdevant 


I have used a modified plan of the 
two-queen system for several years 
and I have proven to my own satis- 
faction that, if properly managed, it 
gives more surplus honey than can 
ordinarily be taken from two single- 
queen colonies. 

There are several types of hives, 
each claimed as best. Some hives 
may have certain advantages while 
others may excel in other ways. 

Success rests on a very few points, 
viz., building up a monstrous two- 
queen colony from which one queen 
may be removed, thus curtailing 
brood rearing at a time when it is 
desired to use the greater ‘part of the 
force of colony strength for storing 
nectar, instead of feeding a lot of un- 
desired brood. 

If it requires one-half of a colony 
to do the housework and the other 
half to feed the young brood bees 
put very little into the supers. If you 
add a like number of bees, with no 
brood to feed it is evident that you 
have a colony in the ratio of one to 
keep house, one to feed the brood 
and two to store honey. Plain enough 
is it not? 

The success of this plan depends 
entirely on when you add and re- 
move the second queen. 

St. Paul, Nebr. 


eee 
LOSS OF STING 


Taken from The Australian Bee Journal 
Bees Do Not Die at Once 

Trying out in the laboratory of the 
Section of Apiculture (Roumania) 
the treatment of rheumatism by bee 
stings, 100 of 120 bees used were 
kept in observation after losing their 
stings and poison sacs. After each 
series of stingings the bees were tak- 
en and put in a glass vase, in which 
was a small piece of uncapped honey 
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comb. The vase was big enough to let 
the bees fly. Most of them fed at 
the honey comb. 

Of that 100 bees, 47 lived 12 hours, 
21 lived 24 hours, 10 lasted 48 hours, 
and 22 between 65 and 72 hours. 

It is well to remember that bees 
that have not lost their stings do not 
live long when held in captivity, 
with food at their door. Of 20 bees 
taken from the hive, and put in the 
vase the first death came in 40 hours, 
and the last after three to four days. 

It would be interesting to know if 
bees who had lost their stings would 
live longer if put back in the hive, 
their natural environment. 

(La Gazette Apicole). 


oe 
A POLLEN PLANT FOR EARLY 
BROOD REARING 
C. W. Wood 

I have been interested for several 
years in observing the behavior of 
honey bees on the early spring flow- 
ers. These early flowers are mostly 
useful for their pollen rather than 
for nectar. There are a few excep- 
tions to this rule, of course, but gen- 
erally speaking we Jook to these 
early blossoms for pollen. This is as 
it should be, no doubt, the pollen be- 
ing needed for brood rearing. There 
may be an abundance of nectar later 
in the season, but that would do no 
good if the colonies have not been 
stimulated in their brood-raising ac- 
tivities in early spring. 

Sometimes early-flowering pollen- 
bearers are abundant in the wild, 
though quite often they may be too 
far trom the apiary to do the bees 
much good during the many incle- 
ment days of early spring. It is dur- 
ing this time that a rather small sup- 
ply of pollen plants right at the bees’ 
dooryard will do far more good than 
ten times their number would do 
later. And it is surprising the differ- 
ence these short flights make when 
conditions for the bees are difficult. 

Everything considered, including 
cost of planting stock, ease of cul- 
ture, sureness of bloom, and large 
amount of pollen produced, I know 
of nothing better than the crocus, a 
favorite spring bloom in the flower 
garden. You will be surprised, I am 
sure, as I was, at the number of flow- 
ers produced by a large clump of 
the popular yellow Dutch crocus. 
And you will be equally surprised 
at the number of bees that get laden 
with pollen from each blossom as 
long as it is open. Quantities of these 
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little bulbs may be dibbled into the 
soil in all the out-of-way places 
around the bee yard or near it with 
the assurance that spring will bring 
a bountiful harvest of pollen and at 
a time when it is most needed. The 
bulbs may be planted any time dur- 
ing the fall, being available from 
September onward. The _ yellow 
Dutch crocuses are quoted at whole- 
sale in New York at $1.50 per hun- 
dred or near that figure, with slight 
advances farther from the seaboard. 
It will be seen, that a trial will cost 
little and may prove to be an excel- 
lent investment. 

Copemish, Michigan. 

eee 
APIARY AIDS 
The Observer 

“What's wrong with letting the 
grocer sell your honey for you?” a 
small beekeeper once asked. “Let 
them make their profit. I don’t want 
to have too much on my hands.” 

True, but I venture to say there 
are beekeepers who would make the 
above statement who would in turn 
welcome a good honey-stand trade 
for their crop if they were to consid- 
er the following: They could well 
use the profit the grocer makes. 
Their honey would not be used as a 
bait-hook by unscrupulous grocers to 
draw customers into the store, the 
“special” price being so low as to 
cause a wave of price cutting among 
the beekeepers. Their honey would 
not have to compete with all kinds of 
honey dumped on the local market 
by individuals who apparently lack 
the ingenuity to push sales in their 
own territory. As high-tariff advo- 


cates would say, “build up home 
trade.”’ 


“It’s funny,’ an apiary worker 
was once heard to remark, “here you 
have customers all day long for hon- 
ey. The place I worked at last year 
had about one customer a_ week. 
They had to peddle most of their 
honey.” 

Now, it can easily be understood 
why some beekeepers do not have 
many customers come to their place 
for honey. But it is not easy for bee- 
keepers who are clean, capable, 
courteous, and conscientious, to un- 
derstand why their honey trade is 
not what it should be. Let us con- 
sider the case of a beekeeper who 
was once in just such a situation, and 
who did something about it. He now 
markets his entire crop from his 
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stand; also his neighbors’ honey. 

This beekeeper had a few acres of 
land on which he raised fruit and 
vegetables. He and his wife were al- 
so flower lovers, Their beautiful 
flower garden was the talk of the 
country. From miles around, people 
came to view the beautiful red and 
white peonies, roses, lilies, and to 
inquire about their care. While there 
they also saw clear extracted honey 
in glittering jars, white-capped comb 
honey in appealing cellophane wrap- 
pers. They watched bees work in an 
observation hive. They were in- 
formed (those who didn’t know) of 
the close association of bees, honey, 
and flowers. And they were emotion- 
ally persuaded to inquire about hon- 
ey. Many bought—and came back 
again and again for more. They came 
back because there was always some- 
thing new to see, or perhaps because 
they had been given a bouquet of 
peonies, or some lettuce, a pump- 
kin—these occasional little extras 
that meant little to the beekeeper, 
much to the customer, 

Another beekeeper (also a flower 
lover) on a slope near his apiary 
planted plots of pansies that spelled 
out the words “Eat Honey.” Many 
stopped to view the flowery sugges- 
tion and to follow its advice. These 
two beekeepers have no difficulty in 
moving their crop at top prices. They 
“say it with flowers” to their public. 

Which would be better in supers, 
drone or worker comb? An article in 
the Bee World brings out the good 
and bad points of drone comb in su- 
pers. 

Good points are: The honey ex- 
tracts more easily. A frame of drone 
comb holds more honey. Fewer 
frames in super, causing less han- 
dling. 

Bad points are: Drone combs 
would present a smaller area for 
ripening honey by evaporation. The 
tendency of the queen to try (and 
succeed if excluder is damaged) to 
go up and lay in the super, and the 
disadvantage of using them as brood 
nest extensions are against their use. 


A hive paint of fine appearance 
and durability is also suggested. Join- 
er’s glue is put to soak a while in 
water. The water is then poured off 
and linseed oil put in its place. The 
mixture is permitted to dissolve in 
temperate heat and applied evenly 
with a brush. Powdered colors are 
added as desired. 
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Spinster 





Mark Twain once said, 
“A great deal is always 
said about the weather 
but nothing is ever done 
about it,’ and it seems 
that something has at 
last been done, though 
through no human agency. Scientists 
tell us that some seismic occurrence 
caused a total disappearing of a high 
elevation in the ocean, near the 
Grand Banks, this allowing the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream to 
flow much farther north. I’m not 
doubting it. Our winter is much 
more moderate than former winters, 
and I hear no complaints, even from 
the farmers. Only a night ago it 
turned from sub-zero weather to 
sleet, then to rain—all within six or 
seven hours. 

Meadows and bees are the things 
most affected by such weather, if we 
except a few chronic grumblers— 
mostly men, of course. 

Beekeepers, and bee-minded folk 
everywhere, are bound by a special 
tie of interest and friendship, it has 
always seemed. Only last’ mail day, 
I received a letter from a lady in 
southern Manitoba, a most surprising 
letter, because she is still a spinster. 
I had always been led to believe that 
the Western shortage of women 
meant that no sooner did a lady land 
there, than presto! wedding bells for 
her! It seems there are some very 
sensible women left yet, even in the 
West, and this lady is surely sensible, 
making for herself a nice income 
from her bees. 

Her letter opened my eyes to a 
number of things. I had never even 
dreamed that Manitoba is such a bee- 
minded country. Why, a nephew liv- 
ing near her, has an apiary of 350 
colonies, and that is as large as many 
of the largest in Ontario. She herself, 
has 23 colonies and averaged 250 
pounds each. That is better than we 
have ever done. Her bees, too, have 
practically the same pasturage as 
ours; fruit blooms, dandelions, and 
sweet clover. Thanks so much for 
that nice encouraging letter. It is 
truly a stimulant to my flagging zeal. 

I was sorry to hear of Mr. Dunn’s 
passing so soon, as we have enjoyed 
his letters greatly. It means just an- 
other beekeeper winning a scholar- 
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Jane Says: 





ship and taking a post- 
graduate course across 
the ocean. His friends 
should by rights, be con- 
gratulated. They will be 
very lonely, but think 
what it means to him, 
and bear it stoically. 

Honey-Boy’s helper in his bee- 
hunting expeditions has also passed 
on. He, too, was a beekeeper on a 
small scale, and a very fine man. 

Thanks to that Manitoba letter, I 
am making plans for the coming 
spring. I hope my dream will not 
prove to be a “Castle in the Air’, 
though a writer of note says that is 
the place for a castle, only be sure 
to build a good foundation under it. 
Perhaps my foundation had better be 
well and truly laid, first, then my 
castle may be surer. 

We must do something different or 
else step off the farm. That is the 
cry we hear from all our farmers 
around. Our laws seem to overlook 
any but the firmly established farm- 
ers. We must pasteurize our milk to 
sell it. Soon, it is predicted, we must 
pasteurize our cream or not be al- 
lowed to market our butter. A pas- 
teurizing plant costs somewhere 
around two thousand dollars, and 
we must lose half the price, nearly, 
to pay for this being done, bringing 
milk up to a prohibitive price. In 
the little town near us, two or three 
farmers with a few cows each, sup- 
plied the town cheaply. We never 
heard of a case of T.B. contracted 
there, either. Now, if some of these 
must sell their cows, it means they 
must go on relief. 


Several townsfolk have gone on 
strike and purchased goats. I’ve no 
thought of going in for goats. In fact, 
the very idea gets my goat, but I be- 
lieve, with us, bees on a larger scale 
may solve the problem. Bees, small 
fruits, chickens, and garden truck, 
mean no more work than dairying, 
and dairying is being made taboo. 
All our eggs won’t be in the one 
basket, and will not need such close 
watching. Perhaps some of them will 
escape injury, and bring us worth- 
while results. We mean to try, and 
here’s: hoping for the best.—Spinster 
Jane. 
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Editorials 





Four Outstand- 
ing Articles in 
This Issue 


Attention is drawn 
particularly to four 
important articles 
in this issue, the 
first, by Dr. Phil- 
lips on the dangers of heat when ap- 
plied to honey, page 146; second, the 
article by H. J. Rahmlow on the im- 
portance of pollen during mid-win- 
ter, page 151; third, the history of 
top entrances by John Connor, page 
166, and fourth, “Disposing of the 
Honey Crop”, by Harold J. Clay, 
page 140. 

These will all bear careful read- 
ing. All four of the above named 
writers are capable of weighing evi- 
dence and analyzing facts. 

eee 
American Hon- Our 
ey Institute on be 
the Air 


readers will 
interested to 
know that Mrs. 
Harriett F. Grace, 
director of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Madison, Wisc., 
appeared on the Goodyear Farm 
News Program on January 31, from 
Chicago, with a national hook-up. 
Mrs. Grace talked on bees and hon- 
ey. The response to this talk from 
listeners in most of the middle 
states. North and South, has indeed 
been gratifying, as gleaned from 
hundreds of letters received thus far. 

The lack of authentic information 
on bees and honey is appalling. Our 
industry needs just such broadcasts 
to disseminate this needed informa- 
tion. More power to our American 
Honey Institute, the one national or- 
ganization that is at work constant- 
ly for the advancement of the bee- 
keeping industry. 


eee 
Stop, Look By consulting our 
and Listen! advertising col- 


umns in this issue, 
pages 170 and 171, one will see that 
we are carrying nearly four times 
as many names of beekeepers offer- 
ing honey for sale as we did a year 
ago. This goes to show that we need 
the American Honey Institute more 
than ever to help move this honey. 
We may well give heed also to what 
Mr. Clay has to say in this issue, 
page 140, on the problem of mar- 
keting. Small wonder that several 
states are considering the proposi- 
tion of cooperative marketing. If 
price cutting continues, it will do a 


damage to the honey business that 
will take years to recover. 

Every one advertising honey for 
sale should get back of the American 
Honey Institute strong. Again, bee- 
keepers who have sold their honey 
should consult pages 170 and 171, 
this issue, where choice honey is 
offered. 


eee 
Honey for Dr. Bodog F. Beck, 
Infant Feeding specialist in bee 


sting cure and au- 

thor of the book 
“Honey and Health’, in a recent let- 
ter gives us a good piece of news— 
namely, that honey is an excellent 
food for babies. This, coming as it 
does from a man high up in his pro- 
fession, means a great deal. He 
writes: 

There was a long and exhaustive article in 
the October, '38 issue of the Journal of Pedia 
trics written by Doctors Shultz and Knott of 
the University of Chicago entitled ‘‘The Use 
of Honey as a Carbohydrate in _ Infant 
Feeding’’. They give a lengthy history of the 
use of honey for infants. They selected ten 
healthy male infants aged one month or less 
and they continued their observation until 
they were six months old. They controlled 
the weight and well-being of the infants, and 
the number and quality of daily mover ents 
to determine the value of honey in order to 
contrast it with other common sources of car- 
bohydrate. They found that honey is easily 
digested, absorbed with more rapidity than 
most other sugars during the first fifteen 
minutes after ingestion, is well tolerated by 
infants and does not cause diarrhea. Honey 
increased also the rise of blood sugars more 
rapidly and higher levels than saccharose. No 
glycosuria or acidosis was observed in the 
urine. The final statement is, ‘‘It appears that 
honey should be recommended for wider use 
in diets of infants’’, and also that the re- 
sponse of the infants to honey as a source of 
carbohydrate has been superior to that when 
receiving Karo corn syrup. 

The article was fully reviewed in the Jour 
nal of the A. M. A. (November 26, '38 is 
sue) and it seems to me that the profession 
will gradually admit that honey is excellent 
for other purposes than as an antifreeze in 
automobile radiators 

eee 


There came to our 
desk recently an 
advertisement of “Wild Honey 
White Bread’’. The reading of the ad- 
vertisement naturally raises a ques- 
tion in the minds of some people as 
to whether there is “tame honey” as 
well as “wild honey”, and if so, 
what difference, if any, there is be- 
tween the two kinds. 

At least the term “wild honey” 
may capture the attention and inter- 
est of the public, and if so, that is 
something in its favor. 


Wild Honey 
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In modern advertising an appeal 
is frequently made to the imagina- 
tion. When we see the words “wild 
honey” we may have mental pic- 
tures of wild bees visiting wild flow- 
ers in the wild mountains. 

In view of the present somewhat 
slow demand for “tame honey” it 
would seem that an advertising pro- 
gram with an appeal to the imagi- 
nation would be very timely in order 
to focus public attention on HONEY, 
nature’s oldest and choicest sweet. 
eee 

The leading article 

of the February, 

1939, “Canadian 

Bee Journal” car- 

ries an important 
piece of news for Canadian bee- 
keepers. The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture, of Ottawa, 
has assured The Canadian Honey 
Federation of Guelph, Ontario, that 
plans are being made to include hon- 
ey in advertisements of farm prod- 
ucts during the coming year. 

This has been brought about by the 
fact that the beekeepers of Canada 
produced about 35,000,000 pounds of 
honey during 1938,—a record crop. 
The normal per capita consump- 
tion of honey in Canada is about 2.5 
pounds. It is possible that 5,500,000 
pounds or % pound per capita may 
remain as surplus when the new crop 
comes, unless something is done in 
the way of advertising to promote 
honey sales. With national advertis- 
ing, there may be little if any honey 
left when the new crop comes. 

This increase in honey production 
in Canada, according to a letter 
written to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture by W. G. LeMaistre, Secretary 
of the Canadian Honey Federation, 
is ‘the result of tremendous increases 
in Western Canada production”’. 

The per capita consumption of 
honey in U. S. A. is a little over one 
pound per capita. If and when honey 
production in this country rises to 
Canada’s level we may be forced to 
a national honey advertising pro- 
gram. It is honey that needs to be ad- 
vertised and popularized, not brands 
of honey. 

We have said in the past and we 
now repeat, that one trouble with 
cur industry is that there isn’t 
enough honey produced. When our 
annual production of honey rises, as 
it is likely to do in the near future, 
we will then have to do more than 
we are at present in popularizing 
our product. 


Canada to Ad- 
vertise Honey 
Nationally 
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It has come to us 
through reliable 
sources that some 
of the bakeries in 
Ohio which have 
for a number of years been using 
honey, have gone back to sugar, be- 
cause of some poor grade dirty hon- 
- received from beekeepers recent- 
y. 

This is an unfortunate occurrence 
and it behooves beekeepers to leave 
honey on the hives until it is prop- 
erly ripened, also to strain it thor- 
oughly. Carelessness causes irrepar- 
able damage to the honey market. 


Poor Honey 
Loses Bakery 
Trade 


Explicit Direc- It seems obvious, 
tions Needed for from a careful 
Hiving Packages reading of the ar- 

ticle, “Trials of a 

Beginner” on page 
137 of this issue, that package bee 
shippers should give attention to the 
preparation of more detailed or ex- 
plicit directions for hiving packages. 

The majority of commercial bee- 
keepers who use packages in quanti- 
ty each season have developed a 
technique of their own and may per- 
haps disregard ‘directions for hiv- 
ing’ pasted on the packages. 

Shippers must remember, howev- 
er, that there are thousands of be- 
ginners each season who never saw 
a package of bees. These beginners 
(and our industry needs them) are 
anxious to make good and will be 
more likely to make good in hiving 
and developing packages into colo- 
nies ready for the main honey flow, 
if specific, intelligible directions for 
handling packages accompany ship- 
ments. 

This problem presents some diffi- 
culties, as we have learned from 
many years’ experience in shipping 
bees to beginners in this and other 
countries. The big problem is to 
write “directions for hiving pack- 
ages” that will fit conditions in va- 
rious sections of the country. For ex- 
ample, a shipper in a southern state 
might send bees to Tennessee and 
Manitoba on the same day. One 
shipment might arrive during balmy 
weather and the other during a 
snowstorm. Can one set of directions 
be written to fit both conditions? 

This problem might well be dis- 
cussed at the coming meeting of the 
Southern Beekeeping States Federa- 
tion meeting at Vicksburg, Miss., 
next fall. 
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Resistance of Dr. C. E. Burn- 
Caucasian and _§ side, bacteriologist 
Carniolan Bees at the Bee Cul- 
to E.F.B. ture Laboratory at 

Beltsville, Mary- 

land, has been do- 
ing some work in testing out the re- 
sistance of Caucasian and Carniolan 
bees to European foulbrood. Results 
show little difference between the 
Caucasians and Carniolans except 
that the Caucasians recovered a few 
Gays sooner. While the work, he says, 
has been too limited to warrant 
Grawing general conclusions, such 
results as have been obtained indi- 
cate, at least, that Caucasians and 
Carniolan bees are less seriously af- 
fected by European foulbrood than 
are common black bees. 

This agrees with our experience 
in testing out the relative resistance 
of Caucasian, Carniolan, and the 
common black or Dutch bees of this 
country. The first named beat the 
Dutch in every way. 

We might add further that the so- 
called Dutch, or black bees, of this 
country are a very inferior race. 
They are not as good workers as the 
Italians, Caucasians, or Carniolan 
bees. They do not cling to the combs 
but drop in festoons, run all through 
the hive, are bad robbers, and their 
only possible redeeming feature is 
that they may stand cold winters 
better than Italians, but probably no 
better than Caucasians or Carnio- 
lans. 

Philip J. Baldensperger, of Nice, 
France, a leading authority on the 
races of bees in Europe, and who 
visited the United States several 
years ago, says that the so-called 
black or German bees of this country 
are not German bees, but Dutch. 
The real German bee is of more 
docile temperament, sticks to the 
combs and is very similar if not al- 
most identical with the black bees of 
Great Britain. 


eee 
Orthodoxy in We hear the term 
Beekeeping— “orthodoxy” used 
What Is It? occasionally in con- 


nection with bee- 
keeping practices 
although the word is used more com- 
monly in connection with religion. 
Gleanings has occasionally been 
accused as being unorthodox in some 
of its doctrines pertaining to apiary 
management. We are compelled to 
ask, “What is orthodoxy, as applied 
to beekeeping practices?” 
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The dictionary definition of “orth- 

odox”’ is “approved, conventional”. 
It is possible that some may confuse 
the term “orthodoxy” with the prin- 
ciples of beekeeping. The laws or 
principles of beekeeping are the 
same the world over, wherever bees 
are kept, and never change. The ap- 
plication of beekeeping principles is 
different in various parts of the 
world and furthermore the applica- 
tion of these principles may and do 
change to meet changing conditions. 
It would seem to us therefore that 
orthodoxy in beekeeping has to do 
with the application of beekeeping 
principles and not the principles 
themselves. 
_For example, beekeeping prac- 
tices that were considered orthodox 
50 years ago may not be so today 
but the beekeeping principles have 
not changed. 

One principle of beekeeping is 
that bees, in order to live and pros- 
per, must have an ample amount of 
food,—honey and pollen. Years ago 
a deficiency of honey in colonies of 
bees was supplied by furnishing su- 
gar syrup. Some beekeepers still feed 
sugar syrup. Many beekeepers have 
now abandoned sugar syrup feeding 
entirely and have adopted the prac- 
tice of supplying natural stores by 
means of reserving a food chamber, 
which is a super full of honey, for 
each colony, in addition to what hon- 
ey may be in the brood chamber 
proper. It may be said that this meth- 
od is becoming orthodox. 

Another beekeeping principle is 
that bees must have adequate comb 
space for brood rearing and for the 
storage of honey and pollen. Some 
years ago it was considered orthodox 
Lo keep colonies of bees in hives that 
did not have sufficient comb space 
for the storage of an adequate 
amount of honey and pollen for colo- 
ny requirements. As a result thou- 
sands of colonies starved each win- 
ter. 

At present the trend is toward 
larger hives, in many instances dou- 
ble brood chamber hives. Colonies 


are now larger, when they enter 
winter quarters, than they were 
formerly, and now comparatively 


few colonies are lost during the win- 
ter, provided ample stores and ade- 
quate protection are supplied. 

Orthodoxy, which is comparable 
to approved methods of handling 
bees, may change, but the principles 
that govern successful beekeeping 
never change. 


Th 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, February 2. 
Weather: A few inches 
of rainfall during Jan- 
uary was a_ welcome 
addition to the start 
we already had. The 
weather has remained 
quite cool most of the 
past month and _ the 
growth on shrubs and 
grasses has not been 
up to what we usually have after a heavy 
precipitation such as we had before the 
Holidays. About the coldest snap of the 
winter came February 1 and 2. Oranges 
are so far advanced that little or no dam- 
age is anticipated but lemons are more 
susceptible to cold and unless smudging 
is carried on, may not fare so well. 

With the days getting longer and the 





nights getting shorter and plenty of 
moisture in the ground everything is 


ready to go just as soon as the weather 
turns a little warmer which it is sure to 
do from now on. 

It is almost a daily occurence to have 
people ask “When will the flowers be 
blooming on the dessert”? They should be 
plentiful this year after all the rain. It 
is a sight worth driving hundreds of 
miles to see, when thousands of acres of 
desert sands are covered with blossoms. 

Bee-ranches are seattered here and 
there around the edges of the desert 
where the catsclaw, wild-buckwheat, mes 
quite and other deep-rooted shrubs have, 
through long years of effort, established 
themselves by reaching deep down for 
the moisture that remains underneath 
the sands. 

Honey and Beeswax: Honey prices 
show little change during the past month. 
Brokers are buying but not urging the 
heekeeper to sell. Beeswax is low in price 
with only a moderate demand. Ten cents 
a pound tariff would help the beekeeper 
and no one would miss it. Wish that 
Mythieal, Large Dark Man would rise up 
among us and tell us why all this con- 
fusion, unrest and discontent, and sug 
gest a remedy. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are in good condi 
tion where a plentiful supply of stores 
were left on for winter. The bees on 
different locations differ widely in their 
progress in brood rearing, the reason for 
which we have been unable to determine. 
Some apiaries show little activity of the 
queen while others are hatching the sec- 
ond eycle of young bees.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, February 4. 





Weather: The last 
week of January we 
had a sad story to 


write about the weath- 
er in this part of Cali- 
fornia. It had _ not 
rained and the _ bee- 
keepers were wearing 
long faces. Farmers 
were complaining, feed 
for stock was growing short, the ground 
was too dry for cultivation, gardens 
could not be planted. Two or three days 
before the end of the month, however, 
it commenced to rain. This changed our 
report. Here in California many things 
change quickly so we are not surprised 
when the weather takes a notion to 
change. We cannot boast of extreme 
cold—not even snow although our young 
people would like to see snow and enjoy 
the sports they hear others talking 
about. Of course, the foothills are covered 
with snow. 

One thing discouraging to beekeepers 
when it is raining is that bees cannot 
work, and this often is a problem. The 
beekeeper looks at his bees and says 
“They are a little lighter in stores than 
I like but the honey is here and I think 
they will come out all right.” A week or 
ten days of rain and they do not come 
out all right; they use up their stores, 
they can not get out on account of rain, 
brood-rearing has to stop and the colony 
gets such a shock that it takes time to 
recover. 

Prices: The prices for honey are very 
low—the lowest for many years. One 
beekeeper who is good on records tells 
us that only once before in the state’s 
history has the price been so low. The 
result of the low prices has made bee- 
keepers think. They are looking ear- 
nestly for a way out and there is a call 
in for a special meeting of the State As- 
sociation to consider a cooperative plan. 
This may be the way out. While we have 
many beekeepers who believe this is our 
only salvation we have another class 
who, when they were refused a reasona- 
hle price, decided to bottle their honcy 
and retail it themselves. One of these 
tells us his crop is gone and he is buy- 
ing at 3% cents and selling at 15 cents. 
Several others are selling on the same 
plan and the reports show that none of 
them sell for less than 7 cents. By this 
plan the beekeeper finds plenty of work 
for all winter. 
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MiscellaneouS: Our beekeepers over 
the entire state never had a busier win- 
ter. They decided to put on a fine ex- 
Libit of honey at the Golden Gate Expo- 
sition. This meant quite a sum of money 
had to be raised. The beekeepers took 
the monster by the horns. The money 
will be raised. The skeleton for the ex- 
kibit is in its place, the completed ex- 
hibit will be ready for the opening day, 
February 18. An undertaking like this 
makes beekeepers feel that they are big 
enough to solve all problems for a good 
crop in 1939.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


eee 
TEXAS, February 1. 

Weather: Over most 
of Texas January was 
remarkably advanta- 
geous to the bees. The 
seven months’ drouth 
of 1938 which ended 
with Christmas week 
did not allow the bees 
to rear a large worker 
foree to go through the 

winter, consequently the amount of 
stores used was much less than the pre 
vious years. In January an even low 
temperature accompanied by showery 
weather did not bring any of the early 
spring flowers into bloom. The temper- 
ature which at all times was near 57 de- 
grees and the accompanying dark days 
kept the bees at home and brood rearing 
is nowhere abundant, not even in the 
Lower Valley. These conditions are quite 
advantageous as the prolonging of the 
broodless period together with the de 
layed date of blooming of early plants 
will, if a normal spring ensues, bring the 
peak of brood rearing and the normal 
time for the nectar flow together. In 
many eases where not sufficient stores 
were left at the time honey was removed 
at the end of the 1938 honey flow, colo 
nies are in poor shape but over most of 
the State they are in good condition. 
Due to a variety of causes only a few 
beekeepers brought bees into Texas for 
wintering. A majority of these are Texas 
heekeepers who spend their summers in 
the North. The dry fall of 1938 with no 
late honey flows seems to have been the 
cause for migratory beekeepers going 
elsewhere to spend the winter. The same 
dry fall was not favorable to beekeepers 
in central west Texas who generally 
pick up stores from the fall honey flow. 
Market: Increased facilities for trans 
portation of food commodities evidently 
is the great stabilizing agent in the price 
of honey. No local honey is available 
from the producers. Some of them have 
considerable yet on hand but that is re- 
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served until a spring honey flow occurs 
The price of the retail honey throughout 
Texas remains stationary. The honey on 
sale in most of the stores is out-of-state 
production but there is no change in 
price. It is too early to make predictions 
as to a spring honey crop, however mes- 
quite, guajillo, and other chaparral plants 
are in normal condition. Agarita is in 
full bud and where rain has been suffi- 
cient will produce flowers abundantly.— 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


eee 
MONTANA, February 1. 

Weather: Since our last writing of De- 
ecember 1 we have had steady mild weath- 
er, temperatures being several degrees 
above normal. The bees have been kept 
quite close on account of so much cloudy 
weather. There has been very little snow 
west of the continental divide except in 
the mountains. 

Honey Market: Honey seems to be 
selling quite well in a retail way. Jobbers 
and packers are unusually slow in stock 
ing up. Perhaps there is more honey in 
the producers’ hands than at this time 
last year. The price of honey seems to 
be holding up fairly well so far. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers seem to be 
encouraged and they are expecting the 
winter loss to be small. The forest ser 
vice reports wild game to be in good 
shape. My observation has been wien 
climatie conditions are favorable for 
wild game bees also winter well where 
they have plenty of stores. 

With western Montana being a moun 
tainous country the population is small. 
On that aecount it is hard to dispose of 
large quantities of honey locally. This 
heing the third largest state in the Union 
it has a population of only a little over 
a half million. With the freight rates so 
high the beekeepers would be out of luck 
if the grade of honey they produce was 
not of such a fine quality in this section. 
Even with irrigation the honey crop has 
been helow normal here during the dry 
eyele of about eight years. When the at 
mosphere is very dry the nectar seems 
to evaporate in the flowers almost as fast 
as it secretes. T have a report of last sea 
son where bees located near a large lake 
kept right on storing honey when 25 
miles away they were not gaining a 
pound a day with abundance of flowers. 

We have seen the time here when 
trainloads of people would leave Mon- 
tana for Southern California on the mid- 
winter excursion when the temperature 
was 20 degrees below zero but this year 
is an exception and very few left for the 
sunny South,—Parson Pile, Corvallis, 
Montana. 
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NEBRASKA, February 8. 

Weather: Until Christ- 
mas day Nebraskans 
did not need to travel 
to California to seek 
sunshine and balmy 
weather. The day after 














Christmas brought a 
sudden, sharp cold 
wave of short dura- 


tion. Throughout Jan- 
uary temperatures ranged abnormally 
high, broken by sudden short cold snaps. 

Honey Market: Sales of honey contin- 
ue to be slow, prices firm to a shade 
lower. 

Miscellaneous: So far this has been a 
good year for wintering bees. They have 
not been over-active, just an occasional 
flight; very few times have they been 
unable to move out to stores, due to the 
brief duration of our cold snaps. Con- 
sumption of stores appears to have been 
light. It would be wise, however, to ex- 
amine one’s bees if warm weather per- 
mits some day in March. 

Sweet clover pasture for bees was dif- 
ficult to find last season. It may prove 
to be harder to find this coming season. 
Farmers are changing more and more to 
drouth-resisting forage crops. And while 
it is admitted that sweet clover undoubt- 
edly benefits the soil some farmers are 
inclined to the belief that this soil im- 
proving plant takes too much moisture 
from the subsoil, resulting in less mois- 
ture for the crops following. 

There is a movement on foot to cut 
our bee inspection appropriation in half. 
All those interested in keeping present 
funds should write to their senator, 
State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

For the beekeeper who has no estab- 
lished workshop, it has been an ideal 
winter for working out-of-doors, over- 
hauling equipment in preparation for a 
good start in the spring. It’s a good idea 
to have a thorough check-up on supplies 
and to place an order early. Dealers offer 
substantial discounts on early orders. 
There’s nothing like being prepared— 
it’s the early bird that catches the worm, 
and prepared bees that get the honey— 
and if we save something in the bargain, 
that’s all to the good.—Benj. Nielsen, 
Aurora, Nebr. 

eee 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, February 2. 

Weather: Willows blooming and sap 
running in the soft maples must almost 
constitute a record for January in this 
locality and we have enjoyed our full 
share of the mild weather which seems 
to have been fairly general to date with 
flying bees in evidence several times 
during the month. 
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However, with the coming of Febru- 
ary, the weather man seems to have 
clamped down with a real touch of win- 
ter and local thermometers dropped close 
to zero last night. 

Coast beemen report a more than av- 
erage rainfall for this winter to date 
with close to twelve inches during Janu- 
ary, but mild weather has caused con- 
siderable activity among the bees with 
possible heavy drain on stores. Fortunate- 
ly for this Interior dry belt, we have 
enjoyed a fair amount of snowfall, and 
fields and valleys are still covered to a 
depth of from nine to twelve inches, 
while at higher levels, a depth of from 
two to three feet gives ample assurance 
of supplies for irrigation needs during 
the coming summer. This is particularly 
important to the apiarist in this part of 
the Province, as the native flora, with 
the exception of the odd patch of snow- 
berry or the flowering dogbane, provide 
little or no nectar. Alfalfa or sweet clo- 
ver are the main sources of supply. 

Bees: Condition of the bees seems to 
be good. A hasty check of 250 colonies 
showed all to be alive and the majority 
of good strength. Only weak colonies in 
evidence were in one yard that was 
within range of the orchards and suf- 
fered some loss from spray poisoning fol- 
lowing application of arsenical sprays 
during late August. Such colonies may 
go into winter quarters fairly strong in 
bees but winter poorly and are slow to 
build up in the spring unless given help. 

Otherwise, given plenty of stores and 
reasonable packing, wintering is not a 
serious problem with us. Spring condi- 
tions in the orchard districts at least are 
favorable to increase by division of colo- 
nies if early queens are readily availa- 
ble. 

So far as we know, only one commer- 
cial man in B. C. makes a regular prac- 
tice of killing the bees in the fall and 
replacing with package bees in the 
spring. 

Market: The market situation is our 
chief problem at the present time and the 
impact of heavy shipments from other 
provinces is being felt through lower 
prices and a slowing up of sales. Chain 
store networks, which control the grocery 
trade in our chief market, have been 
featuring strongly the low price on im- 
ported honey. This will doubtless have 
the effect of advertising honey as a food 
and result in increased consumption, but 
we still find it difficult to be as philo- 
sophieal about it as was our friend Mr. 
Byer in his column in the January issue. 
—G. F. Pearcey, Kelowna, British Colum- 
bia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, February 1. 


Weather: The ground 
over most of the 
state has been covered 
with snow for about 
two weeks so there is 
little we can _ report 
about the bees them- 
selves. A few days be- 
fore the snow came 
there were, however, 
a few warm days when the bees were 
flying. During the warm period, a few 
colonies of bees were opened. One was 
just starting to rear brood as was indi- 
cated by the presence of eggs on January 
4. Two others had larvae a few days old. 
Apparently the warm spell was the start- 
ing signal for brood rearing for 1939. 


Market: The retail demand for honey 
is good but has not entirely recovered 
from the usual slump during the holidays. 
Retail prices are only a little below those 
of last year. Comb honey is nearly all 
gone with local buyers hunting for odd 
lots. Considerable extracted honey is 
still in the hands of beekeepers especial- 
ly in the northern third of the State 
where the flow was very good from both 
clover and buckwheat. This honey should 
be pretty well out of the way, however, 
before any new honey is available. 

Miscellaneous: Our big show, the State 
Farm Products Show at Harrisburg, and 
the Annual Winter Meeting of the State 
Association, transpired during the week 
of January 16. The size, beauty and im- 
portanee of the Farm Show makes it im 
possible to diseuss any phase of beekeep- 
ing at this time without saying a word 
about the honey display. 

The honey exhibit covered three tables, 
each 50 feet long by five feet wide. An- 
other table was 30 feet long by five feet 
wide, and two smaller ones were five 
feet square. If placed in a direct line the 
exhibit would have been 190 feet long. 

In the general exhibit were thirteen col- 
lective exhibits. Six of the exhibits were 
set up by county associations and seven 
arranged by individuals. The counties 
had seven linear feet and the individuals 
six. Each collective exhibit was judged 
on variety, quality, arrangement, and ed 
ueational value. Competition was keen 
since some of the exhibitors have been 
showing for more than twelve years. 

In addition to the collective exhibits, 
there were 117 general adult exhibits, 
99 4H Club exhibits prepared by the 
boys and girls, and 45 vocational exhibits 
shown by a similar group. This made 274 
exhibits in all. ; : 

The entire display made an impressive 
appearance and attracted wide attention 
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among the thousands that saw the Show. 
The new Governor, Arthur H. James, 
stopped at the collective exhibit set up 
by A. T. Keil and examined some honey, 
He was photographed at the time and his 
picture appear in a number of newspa- 
pers. 


The annual meeting and banquet were 
well attended in spite of snow and un- 
favorable weather. J. I. Hambleton, of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory, gave several 
very interesting talks about the research 
work being carried on by his staff. Dr. 
W. E. Dunham, of Columbus, also told of 
his research program and presented two 
reels of motion pictures showing the 
work of bees on alsike clover.—Edwin J. 
Anderson, State College, Pa. 


eee 
SASKATCHEWAN, February 11. 


Weather: Our weather has been unusu- 
ally mild, and very few zero tempera- 
tures were recorded in November or De- 
cember or January. Since the end of 
January we have experienced the usual 
sub-zero weather. Fortunately we have 
had a good snow coverage which should 
furnish ample protection for clover. 
Clover prospects for next year are bet- 
ter than for several years, and with a 
normal rainfall next season, we should 
produce a higher average honey crop 
than we have had for several years 

Unfortunately, prices for clover seed 
were quite low last fall, which may have 
an unfavorable effect on the amount of 
clover seeded next spring. 

Market: Saskatchewan honey has all 
been disposed of since shortly after 
Christmas, and liberal supplies of honey 
are being imported from outside points, 
at extremely low prices, which cannot 
net the producer any margin of profit 
above his cost of production. 

The necessity for a central packing 
and marketing organization in each of 
the provinces becomes ever more appar 
ent as the production increases. The 
at times, senseless competition of pri 
vate producers is resulting in ridiculous 
ly low returns. In spite of low prices this 
year, we are expecting a larger demand 
for package bees this spring than ever 
hefore. 


Miscellaneous: We find that the big 
ger producers are increasing the number 
of their colonies in almost every i 
stance, and some marketing arrange 
ments will be more important next year 
than at any previous time if the season 
is normal.—_R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask., 
Canada. 
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KANSAS, February 10. 

Weather: The winter 

in Kansas has been a 

A>, mild one, with only a 

} few cold periods. On 

. February 10, the cold- 

“iy est temperature of the 

, year was_ recorded. 

é’ This latter period end- 

__ ae aed with a rain and 

sleet storm. The win- 

ter has been drier than normal, with lit- 

tle snow or rain since the first week in 

November. It is hoped there will be 

more precipitation during the spring 
period, 

Colony Conditions: Southern Kansas 
has had mild weather which has invited 
many flights by the bees. Because of 
this condition, bees have become aged 
and honey stores have been reduced con- 
siderably. 

Prospects: Southeastern Kansas has 
poor prospects for a honey crop this 
coming season. Sufficient rain has not 
come during the late summer and fall of 
1938 to establish the sweet clover 
plants. This area in 1938 had the best 
honey crop in that region for the past 
10 or 12 years. The south-central area of 
the Arkansas Valley region has been 
and is in a similar situation. In the 
north-central area, prospects at the pres- 
ent time are poor, unless we have abun- 
dant rainfall during the spring and ear- 
ly summer. Northeastern Kansas has 
poor to fair prospects, and excellent 
prospects if the spring moisture condi- 
tions improve. 

Market: As usual, when there is not 
an abundant crop of honcy present, sales 
of this product have lagged slightly. 
Since the unfavorable crop condition has 
prevailed for four or more years, the 
sale of honey has been more or less 
steady, and about the usual consumption 
has taken place. The price has re- 
mained steady. 

Miscellaneous: It had been hoped that 
inereased appropriations would be forth- 
coming from the Kansas legislature for 
apiary inspection for the next bienni- 
um. Unfortunately for this work, the 
legislature can be termed an “Economy” 
legislature, as was the previous one. 

A one-day beekeepers’ program was 
held at the Kansas State College. The 
principal speakers on this program were 
Prof. F. B. Paddock of Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Mr. G. H. Cale of the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal. The theme of the pro- 
gram was the stressing of better produc- 
tion, and the relation of the beekeeping 
industry to conservation work.—R. L. 
Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 
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MICHIGAN, February 11. 


Weather: The winter 
has been favorable for 
clovers. Much of the 
time snow has covered 
the ground. 

Bees: In southern 
Michigan bees sound 
as though they are 
rearing brood. They 
have had two flights. 
In northern Michigan, however, bees 
seem, to be wintering well. 

Market: Beekeepers are discouraged 
about the low price of honey. Our lead- 
ing producers realize that nothing can 
be accomplished without action and 
have organized the Michigan Honey In- 
stitute as a honey promotional organiza- 
tion to improve consumer demand. No 
doubt, part of the blame for low honey 
prices in Michigan this year is due to 
economic conditions and idle shops, com- 
bined with the fact that many smaller 
producers had a crop which they wished 
to turn into cash immediately. They 
have again seen it demonstrated that 
low prices alone do not sell honey. Ev- 
eryone agrees that the only way out of 
the wilderness is to commence a sound, 
progressive, educational campaign to 
cbtain cooperation of the producers in 
packing a quality product in an attrac- 
tive package, of the grocers in display- 
ing and suggesting honey to customers, 
and of the foods writers and news colum- 
nists in keeping honey before the house- 
wife. Institute members will pack their 
honey under a bonded label, using an 
Institute sticker-seal for identification. 
Both independent and chain store groups 
will be contacted and supplied sales aids 
and educational material. 

Miscellaneous: Some of our older bee- 
keepers are disposing of their holdings. 
Mr. David Running, Michigan’s dean of 
beekeepers, has been obliged to give up 
active operation of his outfit due to 
poor health and has sold to O. H. 
Schmidt, Bay City, who will carry on 
the business at the same locations. Wil- 
liam Blake, Port Huron, has disposed of 
his outfit to Max Epstein, Philadelphia, 
formerly an Idaho beekeeper. 

Despite the high pressure methods em- 
ployed by certain out-of-state interests 
the so-called embargo on importations 
of bees on combs remains a law in Michi- 
gan. This is the almost unanimous wish 
of the commercial heekeepers in Michi- 
gan. 

Interest in package bees is rather cold 
this spring. Too many beekeepers re- 
member 4%c honey last fall to be par- 
ticularly interested in package bees at 
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the price purchased with 7e honey last 
year. In fact, many warehouses are load- 
ed to the ceiling with some of the finest 
honey ever produced, waiting a sensible 
offer—-R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


eee 

ONTARIO, February 7. 

Weather: The past 
month here in central 
southern Ontario has 
given us normal winter 
weather with much 
snow over the greater 








part of the Province. 
While many localities 
have been troubled 


with drifted roads dur- 
ing this period, in our own immediate 
vicinity the storms have not been se- 
vere and our highway has been open to 
traffic. Today our fields are covered 
with snow to the depth of ten inches or 
more and, needless to say, clover has 
been protected well all winter to date. 

Snowfall has been particularly heavy 
in the Niagara district and in counties 
west of that section. We have some bees 
southeast of Hamilton and in a letter 
just received from that point, my friend 
says “we have drifts as high as houses 
in some places”. During the many years 
we have had bees in that locality very 
rarely has there been much snow. 

I have no idea how bees are wintering. 
However, snow piled around the hives in 
most cases provides some protection, as 
compared to winters when we _ have 
much eold and no snow. 

The coldest with us has been 14 below 
and on only five days has the ther- 
mometer touched below zero at our home 
here in York County. 

Markets: Honey sales are slow as is 
usual at this time of the year, particular- 
ly at country points. Very few city peo- 
ple are on the roads and most of the 
country folk buy their supplies in the 
fall. The city markets are well supplied 
with honey. Last week I noticed that a 
chain store was featuring small pails of 
honey at a price that would certainly 
leave very little for the producer unless 
the merchants were selling at a loss. 
This always happens no matter how 
prices are ruling as some producers seem 
ready to sell at sacrifice prices every 
year. 

Last month I stated that beeswax was 
reported to be cheaper than it was a 
year ago and when we sold ours lately 
we found this to be the ease. Shipped 
over a ton last week to one firm and a 
smaller amount to another firm at prices 
averaging about two cents lower than 
last year, and we figure that the drop is 
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about in proportion to lower prices of 
honey. 

With prospects of at least a light ear- 
ry-over for next season, naturally bee- 
keepers are speculating as to just how 
prices will range in case we get a crop 
in 1939. While things do not look any 
too good at present, yet personally I 
feel that in view of the werld-wide un- 
rest with a crisis arising about every 
fortnight, that it would be foolish in- 
deed to make any prophecy as to prices, 
or anything else for that matter. 

Miscellaneous: In a late issue of this 
journal I made mention of the changed 
conditions of the prairie provinces of 
Canada in so far as Ontario is concerned. 
While the West was formerly our best 
honey market, now it is our chief com- 
petitor in the British market. Some re- 
cent letters from the West accentuate 
these facts most emphatically. Some ask 
for facts regarding beekeeping while 
others ask about mink and _ unutria 
ranching as we happen to be interested 
in all three of these industries. But 
what impressed me most was that near- 
ly all say that they must turn to some- 
thing else for a living as wheat farming 
has become such a hazardous business in 
the West. 


Just last week I spent some time with 
a man from Manitoba who operates a 
farm of 800 acres much of which has 
been devoted to wheat raising in the 
past. He, too, stated that wheat farming 
appeared to be getting more unprofitable 
each year and that he with many others 
contemplated going in to mixed farming, 
specializing in dairying. Many others no 
doubt will consider beekeeping. But as 
already intimated, a great world crisis, 
if it came to a climax, would so change 
all matters that no one can say what 
would happen. So why worry about 
things we cannot control but rather let 
us consider the age-old truth that no 
man liveth to himself—and if every one 
realized the truth and justice of this 
maxim and tried to live up to it in prac 
tice what a great old world this would 
be! 

With February well on the way we 
ean safely say that winter is half gone. 
My grandfather used to say on February 
Ist “half your wheat, half your meat, and 
half your hay” signifying that the win- 
ter was half gone, but I always think 
that after this date, spring comes 
very rapidly. At any rate I am feeling 
the urge of spring at this early date and 
I sincerely hope that ere I write again 
we will see the bees having a flight af- 
ter their long confinement in the hives.— 
J, L, Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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The annual winter conven- 
tion of the Ohio Beekeep- 
ers’ Association held recent- 
ly at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity was unusually well at- 
tended. The freedom and willingness of 
growers to participate in the meetings 
was a “high light” of the four days’ pro- 
gram. The large representation of com- 
mercial honey producers at the market- 
ing sessions indicated their keen interest 
in the general problem of marketing 
honey. The necessity of a close coordi- 
nation of effort between honey packers 
and honey producers was brought out 
forcefully to all present if the goal of 
increasing the per capita consumption 
of honey is to be achieved. The beekeep- 
ers’ banquet was a big success. Timely 
remarks were made by Prof. H. C. Ram- 
sower, Director of Extension Service; 
Mr. Laybourne, Chief of the Div. of 
Plant Industry; Prof. E. F. Phillips; Dr. 
C. L. Farrar; E. R. Root; and Jere 
Frazer. Much credit for the success of 
the banquet was due to the toastmaster, 
Dr. Ernest Kohn, Grover Hill, and to 
the Joseph McCarty, “Convention Enter- 
tainers”, Zanesville. The offieers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President, 
Lloyd C. Gardner, Delaware; Vice-presi- 
dent, Emerson Long, Conover; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W. E. Dunham, Colum- 
bus. 

eee 

A large and enthusiastic group of bee- 
keepers and friends enjoyed a very ex- 
cellent program and evening of good fel- 
lowship at the Villa Lafayette, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., on Friday, January 27. 
With sub-zero weather reigning without, 
a roaring blaze in the open-fireplace lent 
an atmosphere of cheer. The cozy 
warmth created that mutual feeling of 
eongeniality which melts away all for- 
mality. Our old friend, Prof. George 
Rea, was at his best, and along with 
beekeeping thoughts, new and old, came 
some of his own philosophy of life, which 
often is more eagerly sought than the 
lore of the bee. His story of his rambles 
through the hinterland of the South with 
Mel Pritchard of Root Company fame, 
is worthy of many a repetition.—Secre- 
tary, John F. Hopf, Jr., Spring Valley, 
i 2 

eee 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held on 
March 15, at 9:30 A. M. in the Histori- 
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News 





eal Building on the State 
Capitol grounds, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. The high- 
light of the program will be 
the appearance of Mr. James 
I. Hambleton, of Washington. The ar- 
rangements are not complete, but we 
hope will be soon. A great deal of in- 
terest is being manifested in beekeep- 
ing as the result of the fight to eliminate 
the disease, in Oklahoma. 


eee 

L. B. Bell, for nearly 50 years an out- 
standing honey producer and queen 
breeder of California, died on October 3, 
at his home in Orange, Calif. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and three sons, Ralph, 
Donald and Roy. 

eee 

The CCC beekeeping project under Da- 
vid S. Blackwell mentioned on page 50 
of January 1939, Gleanings, was in South 
Carolina and not North Carolina. 


eee 
The following is the March schedule 
of meetings arranged by J. E. Starkey, 
state apiarist of Indiana: 
County City Time 
Mar. 2—Delaware—Muncie 7:30 p. m. 
(All come to supper at 
Y. M. C. A. at 6:30 p. m.) 
3—Rush—Rushville 1:30 p. m. 
4—Henry—New Castle 1:30 
6—Fayette—Conners- 
ville 
7—Wayne—Richmond 
8—Randolph—Winches- 


ee 
W te 
oo 


p- 
p- 
p- 
ter 1:30 p. m. 
9—Jay—Portland 1:30 p. m. 
10-—_Adams—Decatur 1:30 p. m. 
11—-Allen—Fort Wayne 1:30 p. m. 
13—Blackford—Hartford 
City 1:30 p. m. 
14—-Wells—Bluffton 1:30 p. m. 
15—DeKalb—Aubumn 1:30 p. m. 
16—Noble—Albion 1:30 p. m. 
Ligonier 7:30 p. m. 
17—Whitley—Columbia 
City 1:30 p. m. 
18—Huntington—Hunt- 
ington 1:30 p. m. 
20—W abash— Wabash 1:30 p. m. 
21—Kosciusko—Warsaw 1:30 p. m. 
22—Elkhart—Goshen 1:30 p. m. 
Elkhart 7:30 p. m. 


23—-LaGrange—LaGrange 1:30 p. m 

24—-Steuben—Angola (Library) 
1:30 and 7:30 p. m. 

25—-Miami—Peru 1:30 p. m. 
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A Confab 


Free For All Discussion of Timely Topics 





The recent discussion on hive en- 
trances has caused John Conner, Cald- 
well, N. J., to take a little time out to 
review some of the literature on this sub- 
ject. We are glad he has done this, be- 
cause we should have our attention called 
to what has transpired along this line. 
The following is from his pen: 


Early History of Top Entrances 


The first beekeeper to affix a base 
to a straw skep simply utilized read- 
ily available material to do the job 
on hand. Even in looking back, 
where faults seem more apparent, it 
is evident that functionally this 
practical design of a combined land- 
ing board and entrance was well 
suited for that job. At a much later 
date when wood as a material for 
hive construction had supplanted 
straw the entrance was retained in 
the same position, and even in to- 
day’s hive, there is still no funda- 
mental change in this respect. 

As compared with the old straw 
skep the modern hive is more up- 
right or tall, especially if two or 
more stories high. This change of 
both shape and material creates an 
entirely new set of conditions, with 
respect to ventilation. For some time 
there has been a school of thought 
believing that the position of the 
hive entrance directly affects the 
welfare of the colony, and for several 
years at least the interest in the top 
entrance has been growing, not only 
in print, but also at meetings. This 
increasing interest has manifested it- 
self so gradually and yet is so defi- 
nitely here that old beekeepers often 
regard it as a fad and new beekeep- 
ers are inclined to consider the top 
entrance as a recent invention. It 
might be well at this time to turn 
back for a moment and review if we 
can some of the history of the top en- 
trance in this country. 

It will come as a surprise to many 
to learn that one of the first refer- 
ences published on top entrances 
was written by the most respected of 
American beemen, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and appeared in the September 1, 
1913, issue of this magazine (p. 599) 
as a paragraph in his “Stray Straws” 
and was written as follows: “In 
America no one seems to think of a 


hive-entrance anywhere except at 
the bottom, summer or winter. In 
Germany there are many hives with 
entrances near the top. In Leipz, 
Bztg., 41, G. Leis tells of an old bee- 
keeper who for 20 winters had 
closed air-tight the bottom entrance, 
allowing no chance for air to enter 
except through a bung-hole on top, 
and that covered over so no light 
could enter. It would seem that there 
was no chance for a winter flight, 
yet his bees always came out in good 
condition in the spring. Luneburg 
beekeepers have for centuries used 
the upper entrance, and it is claimed 
that this secures greater freedom 
from mold and diarrhea in winter.” 


With the foregoing, American bee- 
keepers were introduced to a new 
and unusual doctrine. It shall ever be 
to Doctor Miller’s credit that he was 
accurate enough to report on this 
new theory exactly as he found it, 
and the part not entirely clear he so 
mentioned. He was careful enough 
to bring out that the bottom was en- 
tirely closed so that air could enter 
(and leave) at the top only. The fact 
the top was covered to exclude light 
(and the weather) does not neces- 
sarily imply that it is constructed to 
confine bees. Here Dr. Miller set 
forth what has since been termed 
the ‘bottle’? principle in which the 
ventilation of a colony, in winter, 
can be compared to a bottle with a 
narruw neck when standing upright. 
If this bottle is breathed into through 
a tube when cold, the condensed 
moisture so formed will in a short 
time disappear through the operation 
of natural laws. Actual experience 
of many beekeepers has convinced 
them that it works as well in a bee- 
hive as in a glass bottle. If this same 
experiment is repeated with the bot- 
tle opening below it will compare 
with the conventional hive when the 
top is tightly sealed (incidentally, 
the bottle in this position will not 
clear itself of moisture for a consid- 
erable length of time) and with the 
conventional bottom. 


The next article that I have been 
able to find also appeared in ‘“‘Glean- 
ings” written by J. E. Crane in his 
“Siftings” column for the issue of 
November 15, 1913, (p. 794) and is 
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as follows; ‘“‘On page 599, September 
1, Dr. Miller says, ‘In America no 
ene seems to think of a hive entrance 
anywhere except at the bottom, 
summer or winter.’ I believe, doctor, 
you are wrong, for I have used an 
upper entrance for many years on 
nearly all of my hives. I began using 
them so long ago that I really can 
not tell how many years it has been, 
and I have found them so useful 
that I have put them in nearly all of 
my hives. I use double-walled hives 
almost exclusively, and I bore an 
inch hole through the outside case 
and packing and brood-chamber, and 
fit a tin tube, three or four inches 
long, anywhere from four to six 
inches above the bottom board. The 
bees seem to prefer it to the lower 
entrance, especially during early 
spring; but its chief value is in pre- 
venting the entrances from becom- 
ing clogged and dead bees from drop- 
ping to the bottom during long con- 
tinued cold weather in winter, for I 
winter out of doors.” 


A close examination of Mr. 
Crane’s statement reveals one out- 
standing fact, unintentional perhaps, 
and that is that he was not talking 
about the same thing as was Dr. 
Miller. The conditions in the two 
cases are quite different. Mr. Crane 
had learned, however, by experience 
that under his wintering conditions 
there was room for improvement 
with the conventional entrance and 
he set out to effect a betterment, 
which he did. The fact was then well 
known that one way to remove ex- 
cess moisture was to allow a circula- 
tion of air. He adapted this principle 
to his colonies with improved results. 
Others then, as well as now, used va- 
riations of this plan (which could 
well be called the “‘chimney” prin- 
ciple) by using porous covers or a 
hole at the top together with the reg- 
ular bottom opening. The energizing 
force in these cases comes from the 
moist, warm air from the cluster be- 
ing pushed upward and out by the 
dense cold air supporting it from 
below; the process going on fast or 
slow, and its effectiveness depending 
on the relative proportions of the 
various factors involved. 

Aside from a current of air the 
only other practical method of re- 
moval or prevention of condensed 
moisture is by a rise of temperature, 
such as by sufficient packing or cel- 
lar wintering. Both of these can be 
successful if properly performed but 
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both have certain drawbacks. Real- 
izing these conditions, and possibly 
with Dr. Miller’s article for guide, a 
few experimenters tried wintering 
with the top open to carry off the 
warm, moist vapor but with the bot- 
tom tightly shut to prevent the in- 
take of the dense cold air and there- 
fore a direct draft. By this method 
incoming air had to pass outgoing 
air, thus absorbing some of the heat 
that would otherwise be wasted. 
Among those working with this 
strange plan was the late Arthur C. 
Miller and his close friend F. Dundas 
Todd. Apparently Mr. Miller did 
much of the mental work in this 
connection, and Mr. Todd the actu- 
al construction of various types of 
entrances. Although living miles 
apart this was a particularly good 
combination as Mr. Miller had a 
very keen mind but failing health 
and Mr. Todd was an excellent me- 
chanic and a very practical bee- 
keeper. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it was Mr. Todd who in- 
troduced the top entrances into Brit- 
ish Columbia where he then resided. 
During the late twenties it became 
very popular, not only in western 
Canada, but also in our own North- 
west. From 1926 to 1930 when George 
W. York was editor of ‘‘Bees and Hon- 
ey” at Seattle that magazine had fre- 
quent articles on the top entrance. 
About this period also British Co- 
lumbia issued a report’ on top en- 
trances and the U. S. Government 
granted a patent* on a top entrance 
device. 


From this activity apparently 
many others had the courage to at- 
tempt a trial with the “new” system 
and within recent years more and 
more of these have been telling, 
through the magazines, of their re- 
sults. That the percentage of success 
has been as high as it has over such 
a wide variety of conditions is in it- 
self remarkable considering that the 
underlying principles are generally 
so little understood. 


That’s about where the matter 
stands today. A beekeeper who has 
tried it says “fine” while another 
can prove that although it works it 
is not practical. Through all the ar- 
guments, pro and con, there is not as 
yet a definition or general under- 

1. ‘‘Preliminary report on the ‘‘Top En- 
trance’’ Trials, 1928’’ by W. J. Sheppard, 
Provincial Apiarist, Department of Agriculture, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

2. U. S. Patent No. 1,816,631. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Along about this 
time of year beekeep- 
ers in the North be- 
gin to get fidgety and 
are anxious for warm 
weather to come s80 
that they may open up 
hives to examine their 
bees. So long as colo- 
nies have plenty of 
food and are protected 
against the chilly 
winds, hives should be 
left alone. 

In parts of the 
South, especially the lower tier of states, 
some surplus honey is stored during this 
month. Supers should be supplied in am- 
ple time to avoid congestion, which is 
the prime cause of swarming. It is better 
to put on supers a little too early than 
a little too late. This supplying of supers 
is in line with the first fundamental men- 
tioned in the previous Talk. When pollen 
and nectar are obtainable colonies ex- 
pand very rapidly and therefore need 
comb space for the storage of incoming 
nectar and pollen, also for brood rearing. 

Colonies Needing Food 

There may be those who failed to pro- 
vide their colonies with an abundance of 
stores last fall and will need to feed 
either combs of honey or sugar syrup as 
soon as weather permits. The _pic- 
ture opposite illustrates a handy method 
of feeding sugar syrup. The syrup may 
be made by mixing two parts of granu- 
lated sugar with one part of hot water. 
Stir until granules are liquefied. If, for 
example, a colony needs fifteen pounds 
of stores, fifteen pounds of sugar should 
be used for making the syrup. 

Beekeepers with Honey to Sell 


It is possible that there may be some 
beginners, as well as commercial bee- 
keepers, who have honey that they 
would like to turn into money. The crop 
in many regions was good last year. 

Most beekeepers enjoy producing hon- 
ey but do not like selling it. A few are 
better at selling than they are at pro- 
ducing. 

To those who still have honey to dis- 
pose of, here is a little tip: Try adver- 
tising in your local newspaper. Sell from 
your home. Erect a neat honey sign by 
the side of the road or street, in front of 
your home. Run a classified ad, about 
four or five lines, regularly in your pa- 





M. J. Deyell, Editor. if you 
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Beginners 





per announcing the 
kind of honey you 
have and the price. If 
your price is reasona- 
ble, and you furnish 
good clean honey, also 
give courteous service 
with a smile, you may 
be surprised at results. 
3e sure to make it 
clear in your ad just 
where you are located, 
giving street number 
live in town, 
or route number if 
you live in the country, also mention 
the honey sign. 
Beginners Starting with Packages This 
Spring 

Those who are looking forward to 
making a start this season should, first 
of all, decide on the number of colonies 
they can handle. It is preferable to start 
with a relatively small number and 
handle them properly rather than at- 
tempt to manage too many and fall down 
on the job. 

The hives and necessary equipment 
should be purchased reasonably early, 
especially if hives and supers are ordered 
in the flat to be assembled. It takes a 
little time to get hive parts and frames 
nailed up and the comb foundation into 
the frames. In any event, the hives 
should be in readiness when the packages 
of bees arrive. 

Select Suitable Apiary Location 

Small apiaries may be located in back 
lots, preferably away from the street or 
highway, and if possible surrounded by 
trees, some buildings or a high fence 80 
that the bees may be forced to fly up 
and over. Wind protection 1s quite es 
sential. Hives should be at least six feet 
apart to permit convenient manipula- 
tion of hives, also to use a scythe to keep 
the grass cut. Face the hives either 
South or East, away from the prevailing 
winter winds. 

Just What is a Package of Bees? 

There are various sizes of packages, 
but the two and three pound sizes aré 
most popular. A package of bees is some- 
what comparable to a swarm of bees 
except that a package consists of young 
bees mainly and a young queen, whereas 
a swarm is likely to have an old queen 
and a large percentage of old bees. 
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Each shipping cage is equipped with 
an inverted friction-top can containing 
sugar syrup. Two or three small holes in 
the lid permit the bees to take the food 
as needed. Usually the queen is sus- 
pended in a eage within the cluster but 
some shippers are sending the queen loose 
with the bees. Time will tell which meth- 
od is preferable. 


Size of Package to Order 
Most beginners order the three-pound 
size which seems preferable, because it 
builds up into a normal colony more 
quickly than a smaller package. How- 








Method of feeding sugar syrup using five or ten 
pound friction-top pail, the cover of pail be- 
ing perforated with about 20 holes made with 
a 3d nail, the pail of warm syrup being placed 
with the cover of the pail facing down over 
the hole in the inner cover, with block re- 
moved. The outer hive cover is placed on top. 


ever, in regions where sweet clover and 
alfalfa cause a long drawn-out honey 
flow the two-pound size may be used to 
advantage. 

A package of bees should have at least 
seven or eight weeks in which to develop 
into a colony of normal strength ready 
for the main honey flow. 

It has been noted that normal over- 
wintered colonies have between two and 
three pounds of bees early in the spring 
prior to the beginning of brood rearing 
and so this helps to determine the proper 
size of a package. 

One of the amazing things about a 
package is the manner in which it can 
develop into a full-sized colony when 
conditions are normal, also the amount 
of surplus honey such a colony is capa- 
ble of storing when nectar is plentiful. 
Seme of the highest records in honey 
production have been secured from two- 
pound packages in the sweet clover re- 
gion, 

The critical time in the development 
of a package occurs during the third 
week, just before the first cycle of 
brood emerges. At that time some of the 
old bees that were shipped with the 
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package begin to die off but the young 
bees remain. Some make a practice of 
adding one or two pounds of queenless 
bees to each package at this critical time 
to reinforce the strength of the packages. 
When this is done the queenless bees 
added to the packages should be fed all 
the sugar syrup they will take so that 
they may be received cordially by the 
queen-right colonies. 


Provide Plenty of Food 


One of the secrets of success in 
handling packages is providing an ample 
amount of sugar syrup or combs of 
honey, while the packages are develop- 
ing, and until nectar and pollen are 
plentiful. 

Most commercial beekeepers who or- 
der packages reserve combs of honey 
and pollen for food, in addition to sugar 
syrup fed at the time packages are in- 
stalled. The beginner does not have such 
combs of honey and must rely on feeding 
syrup and having the bees draw out the 
full sheets of foundation into combs in 
which the food for future requirements 
is stored. 

Frequently during the spring months 
cool weather prevents bees from bring- 





One type of bee shipping-cage showing posi- 
tion of feeder can and queen cage. 


ing in nectar and pollen. It is therefore 
very necessary that a continuous slow 
feed of sugar syrup be kept on each hive 
until settled weather comes. 


When to Install Packages 


3eginners in the latitude of Southern 
Ohio should hive packages early in 
April; in northern Ohio the latter part of 
April, and further North in Michigan 
early in May is early enough. There is 
nothing to be gained by installing bees 
too early, before natural pollen is avail- 
able. 

For further detailed information on 
the management of packages write for 
our free booklet, “Combless Package 
Bees”. 

In next month’s talk we shall take up 
the how and when of hive manipulation, 
also some facts concerning the inmates 
of the hives. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only 


responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns 


Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 


figures in it), count as one word. Copy 


and the 


as well as any number (regardless of how n 
should be in the 15th of month preceding. 






































HONEY FOR SALE 15000 pounds white extracted in sixties. 
. Burghardt Honey Farms, Grand Island, Neb 
WHITE clover and light amber comb. C. - a — - 
Holm. Genoa. Iil | FOR —— Iowa white clover ex- 
, y : : tracted oy. Kal € 
CHOICE CLOVER honey in 60's. 6%c.! [owas alona Honey Co., Kalona, 
John Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. ama = : 
a — a ’ ANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
: HONEY Clover and buckwheat, extracted. new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Geo. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. Florida. 
Mh. yh Ey Vl epee CHOICE CLOVER, amber, buckwheat hon 
toediger, Kettlersville, O. ey. Case or carload. Walter Rink, Port Hope, 
HONEY—Fine quality, new sixties. Russell Michigan. 
D. Smalley, Rippey, Iowa. FANCY clover comb in window cartons, 
AMBER HONEY in 50-gallon barrels. E. F. $3.00 per case; No. 1, $2.75. H. R. Shelton, 
Hancock, Ft. Pierce, Fla. Parma, Mich. 
FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. WHITE clover in 60's, 7c; Light amber, 
Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 5%ec; liquefied %e more. F. J. Smith, Cas- 
talia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 


CHOICE 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


basswood-clover 





honey in sixties. 





Edwin Krinke, Bay City, Wis. 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 





LIGHT STATE HONEY, 7c lb., two 60-lb. 
cons. Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 
FIVE TONS white clover honey. 
Apiaries, 260 Park Dr., Dayton, O. 
FINEST clover extracted by case or 
lots. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. Y. 
REDUCED PRICES on 





in new 





Fairland 





ton 





comb and extracted. 








Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
FINEST CLOVER extracted honey. 60-Ib. 
cans. 7c. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, O. 
CHIICE clover honey in 60’s. R. C. Bish, 


successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O 
LIGHT HONEY in 60’s. Also light or am- 
ber in pails. J. L. Faulk, Byron, Mich. 
SUPERB clover honey, extracted. Priced 
to sell. C. J. Baldridge, Romulus, N. Y. 











CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 
request. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey. New 
60's. Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Michigan. 


new 60's case, $7.20. 








CHOICE clover honey, 
Sample 10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey 
in 60’s. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
MICH IGAN’S finest well-ripened white 
honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 
FINEST clover honey in 60's, 6%c. Write 
for ton lots. Walters’ Apiaries, Burgoon, Ohio. 

















CHOICE CLOVER, 60's, 6%c; amber, 6c. 
Dearing Bros., 94 Deerhurst, Kenmore, N. Y. 
HOWDY'S HONEY—Fine quality white, 


clover, also buckwheat and light amber mixed 
extracted in new sixties. White, clover, Honey 
Hunks. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 








FINEST QUALITY clover honey. Also light 
amber. Case or carload. Don Barrett, Howell 
Michigan. 











WHOLESALE—White comb honey, reduced 
prices. Extracted, all grades. N. B. Querin, 
3ellevue, O. 

HONEY in sixties, clover, $4.50; buck 
wheat, $3.00 each here. William F. Vollmer 
Akron, N. Y. 

WHITE clover and buckwheat honey in 
60’s. Finest quality. A. B. McHenry & Son, 
Stillwater, Pa. 

CHOICE WHITE clover honey in 60, 10 


and 5 lb. tins. Sample free. Harry T. Gable, 
Romulus, N. Y. 








FINEST quality white clover extracted 
honey, 6%ec per lb. Ray Mittower, Route 
Bellevue, Chio. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality white clover 


honey, new cans, sample 10c. Frank R. Parme- 
lee, Le Roy, N. Y. 





NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Emery Hor- 
ton, Holeomb, N. Y 


BEST CLOVER in new 60's, 7c; liquefied, 








7%c; ten cans or more, %c less. E. S. Miller 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

LIGHT CLOVER honey, finest quality in 
new sixties. Case or carload. Leland Farns 


worth, Davison, Mich. 





FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 





sale, barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 
WHITE CLOVER, light amber and No. ! 


white comb; also 4% H.P. 32-volt motor. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


ASK FOR our new lower prices on our best 








Michigan clover honey. E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 
FGR SALE—Fine clover honey, also fall 


flowers amber honey, in 60-pound cans. Prices 
and sample for the asking. Tons of each kind 
Let us serve you. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
Ills. 
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CLOSE-OUT prices 1938 crop. White clover 
6c; buckwheat, 4%c. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, 
ie. En 


A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 
60's. State your wants. Leonard S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P. 
0. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.20 per case, 120 lbs. Sample 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AII kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Comb 
honey, chunk, and extracted. Write for prices. 
H. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 




















CHOICE white clover and light amber ex- 
tracted honey in new 60’s, by case or ton 
lots. R. J. Williams, Attica, Ohio. 





WELL ripened clover or buckwheat in 60, 
5, and 2% Ib. tins. Case or truckload. Earl 
Rulison, Route’ 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





FANCY white clover extracted honey, can 
or carload. Price on request. Sample, 15c. 
Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 

COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey, 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. Cen- 
tral GChio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 








WHITE clover, 6%ec, and buckwheat, 5c in 
60's. Finest quality. Write for prices on 
quantity lots. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

BUCKWHEAT' honey, 2 60-lb. cans, $5.10; 
also white clover and light amber priced 
low. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 

SELECT LOTS—Comb and extracted white, 
light amber and buckwheat. Prices right. A. 
I. Root Co., 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

MICHIGAN’S finest white clover honey, 
5%e. Choice buckwheat, 4%c. New cans. No 
disease. You will be pleased. John McColl, 
Tecumseh, Michigan. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial respon- 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his cred- 
it with the seller. 


WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 
only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quanti- 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED—White and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
earloads of extracted honey. Send sample and 
best price. G. W. Aeppler Company, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. 

YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation for 15c pound; thin super, 22c. 10 


pounds medium brood foundation $4.00 Fred 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


WANTED—AIl grades of comb and extract- 
ed honey. Bee supplies and honey containers 
for sale. Prairie View Apiaries, 12213 12th 
St., Detroit, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


QUEEN PAINTING QUTFITS, $2.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massachu- 
setts. 

MAKE CLEANSING CREAM WITH BEES 
WAX, two formulas dime. ‘‘GLEEBEE’’, 
Edinburg, N. Dak. 

READY WIRED FRAMES—tThe latest and 
greatest of all improvements. Literature free, 
sample 10c. A. E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wis. 

STRAW BEEHIVES for honey selling 
stands, honey exhibits, garden ornaments. 
Photos free. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 









































WELL RIPENED clover in 5’s and 60's; 
fine buckwheat in 5’s, 60's, and 160 pound 
kegs. Sample 10c deducted from order. Cogg- 
shall & Son, Groton, N. Y 


WAX RENDERING—Our 20-ton press gets 
high percent of wax. No job too large. We 
sterilize AFB equipment. A. Pastian, Brandon, 
Ss. D. 





CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE. 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Clover- 
dale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—tLarge quantity of used 5-gal- 
lon honey cans cheap. State quantity wanted, 
and I will quote price. M. E. Ballard, Rox- 
bury, N. Y. 





BEST quality white extracted honey in new 
cans. One case or a carload. Prices reasonable 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Sample 10 cents. 
Harry ©. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
eomb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Co., 1360 
Produce St., Los Angeles, California. 


HILTNER’S quality white clover honey is 
really a fine honey, produced in modern apia- 
ries, extracted with finest equipment, packed 
in new cans. Prices on request. Ray Hiltner, 
North Oreek, Ohio. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 











COMB HONEY, fancy white clover, $3 case 
of 24 boxes: Fancy mixed or amber or buck- 
wheat, 2.50; 60-lb. can clover, $4; buck- 
wheat, $3; six 5-lb. pails, $3. (Two postpaid 
$1.50) O. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
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CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 
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Three-Banded 
Leather-Colored 


Italian Queens 


Package Bees and Queens 
Queens personally reared. 
They are extremely good layers. 
Bees gentle and great workers. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens,........ $2.45 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens,........ 8.15 ea. 
4-lb. pkgs. with queens,........ 8.85 ea 


5% discount to dealers, 22% discount if 
order amounts to 1000 or more pkgs. 
May 10th or later. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens, ........ $2.00 ea. 
50 or more, ......c- 1.75 ea, 
3-lb. pks. with queens, .$2.50 ea. 


Oe OP GA cet cosces 2.25 ea. 





We Guarantee—Over-weight in young bees, 
Light shipping cages, Good pure mated 
queens, Prompt shipment, No disease, Safe 
arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


The Crowville 
Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 














Our Patented Wired Foundation 


is manufactured for Hoffman frames with solid 
bottom bar. 

We did not design this to be an imitation 
of something that others have made. It is the 
only wired foundation that fastens to the 
frames and holds up the weight of honey with 
out the need of nails. Made in several sizes 
and styles. More detailed information will be 
sent on request 

$42.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Making charges $18.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Metal eyelets @ 35c per 1000 post paid. 


F. KNORR & CO., Del Mar, California 














Package Bees and Queens 


Bright 3-Band Italians 


Book your orders NOW for these early 
packages. Delivery made when wanted. 
Select Queens, Young vigorous Bees. Full 
weight packages. Service, Safe arrival and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Untested Queens, 
1 to 49, 55c.; 50 or more, 50c. Tested 
Queens, $1.00. 2-lb. pkg. and Queen, 1 to 
49, $2.00; 50 or more, $1.95. 3-lb. pkg. 
and Queen, 1 to 49, $2.50; 50 or more, 
$2.45. 1 FREE Queen with every 20 
packages ordered. No Discount. 


John A. Norman 
| LaPine, Ala. Rt. 2, Box 38. 








*~ 
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BRANDING IRONS made to order. John 
Conner, Caldwell, New Jersey. 





QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


HONEY JARS—We would appreciate an 
opportunity to submit samples and prices cov- 
ering our attractive line of Modernistic Hon- 
ey Jars and Round Cylindrical Honey Jars. 
Foster-Forbes Glass Co., Marion, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 
our five warehouses slightly shopworn ar fully 
serviceable but discontinued for lack of sale 
Write for complete bargain list. G. B. Lewis 
Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

















$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of board feet of lumber into bee hives 
annually. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our 
motto. Free catalog. Free shipping tags for 
your wax. The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Middle 


town, Pa. 
SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E, Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 














CHOICE three-band Italian queens in sea- 
sen. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

PACKAGE BEES and Queens. Service, Sat- 
isfaction, Sternenberg Bros., Lockhart, Texas. 

65 CENTS EACH FOR ITALIAN QUEENS, 
10 for $6.00. Circular mailed. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


BEST QUALITY Italian bees and G.eens 
at market price. Discount to dealers. Ander 
son Bee Co., Opp, Ala. 


FOR SALE—33 colonies, good condition, 
good equipment, guaranteed free from disease. 
F. C. Wiles, Wellington, O. 


TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, No. Car. 

BEEKEEPERS—Write about our special 
offer on Bees and Queens. Prices on request. 
Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 

FOR SALE—275 colonies bees near El 
more, Minnesota, guaranteed free of disease. 
Write Arthur Allen, Highland, Kansas. 

PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians. High- 
est quality. Booking now for early spring 
delivery. i. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

65 COLONIES of Italian bees in Sarasota. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. All or 
part. Write H. W. Coley, Sarasota, Florida. 

TRY my Italian bees and queens from 
high-producing stock. Over-weight. Safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Piland Apiaries, 
a = 

SPECIAL quotation on your requirements 
of Italian Package Bees with young, vigor 
ous, prolific queens. Write, Charles Hillock, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

THHREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Lamar & Cutforth Bee Co., 643 St. Philip 
St., Baton Rouge, La. 

BRIGHT ITALIANS—Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Queens, 75c each. 2 pound bees with 
queen, $2.45, 3 Ibs., $3.15. Discount 15% 
Buford Anderson, Opp, Ala. 
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DARK ITALIAN bees and queens. None 
better. Will exchange for good honey. Last 
year’s crop. W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 

“QUEEN LOOSE PACKAGE’’, Italians; 
2 pounds, queen, $2.45; 3 pounds, queen, 
$3.15. Cheaper in lots. EPHARDT’S HONEY 
FARMS, LULING, LOUISIANA. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality, care- 
fully reared. Will please the honey producer. 
75e each. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
3rown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. 


NORTHERN comb honey strain Italian bees 
and queens in any style package. Nuclei a 
specialty. Nearest eastern buyers. Agreement 
prices. A. J. Wilson, Switzerland, S. C. 


CAUCASIANS. MILLER BROTHERS, Three 
Rivers, Texas. Gnly exclusive Caucasian 
breeders west of the Mississippi. Packages 
with queens introduced. Write for Circulars. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
stock, one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Pen- 
pington, N. J. 


LEATHER-CGLORED Italian bees and 
queens. 1 selected untested queen, 75c; 2-lb. 
package, with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package, 
with queen, $3.15. 15% discount to dealers. M. 
I Tindall Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—lItalian 
bees with queen loose or caged on comb, 2 
pound, 1 to 9, $2.45; 10 to 24, $2.35; 25 or 
more, $2.25. Combless packages same price. 
Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens, April and 
May; untested queens, 75c each; 2-lb. pkg., 
untested queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg., untested 
queen, $3.15. 15% discount to dealers. Safe 
arrival, prompt shipment. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala., R. 4, Box 132. 


(QUEENS WITH CHARACTER)—My busi- 
ness almost doubled in '38—there was a rea- 
son. I supplied my customers with the best 
queens that could be purchased. If you haven't 
tried them, ask your neighbor. I can fill your 
early orders. Start shipping about March 10th. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla. R. 2 


FOR stronger colonies, bigger honey crops 
and gentler bees try our prolific, well-bred, 
three-banded Italians. Used for years by lead- 
ing beekeepers of the U. S. and Canada. They 
will satisfy you. We send all new, light, clean 
and convenient shipping cages; more than full 
weight of healthy young bees; select young 
laying queens of our own production; few or 
no drones, and no disease. 2-lb. packages 
with queens,, $2.45 each; 3-lb. packages with 
queens, $3.15 each. Express or mail shipment, 
f.o.b. here. Select young laying queens, 75c 
each. Postpaid. Our shipping season opens 
April 10th. Capacity 100 packages and queens 
daily. Order early and have your shipping date 
reserved. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 



































HELP WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—Bees in Michigan. 
Arthur Dodd, Niles, Michigan. 


TWENTY TO FORTY COLONIES. Ralph 
Lidge, 2050 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Full colonies of bees and ten 
frame equipment. Walter Roose, 1627 Main 
St.. Sac City, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIOUS young man with good hab- 
its and health and some experience with bees 
to help for the coming season. Give qualifi- 
cations and wages expected, room and board 
Provided. Roger O. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
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Merrill’s Quality 
Bees and 
Queens 


have stood the test for twenty- 
eight years. We do not over-book 
and we give prompt delivery. 
Good Italian stock that will please 
any honey producer. Orders 
booked without deposit. 


2-lb. packages with queens,. . $2.45 
3-lb. packages with queens,.. 3.15 
Untested queens, .......... 75 


Dealers discount 15%. 250 or 
more packages or Queens 20% 


Merrill Bee Company 


Bucatunna, Miss. 














None Better than Herier’s Light- 
3-Band - Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 


REMEMBER! Your package is no bet- 
ter than your queen. Outstanding colo- 
nies are headed with outstanding 
queens. We believe poor queens are su- 
perseded. Hence we specialize in breed- 
ing and shipping: Well-natured, Hardy, 
Prolific Queens; raised from stock that 
excels in: Honey production, Non- 
swarming, Gentleness and Size. Drones 
in our mating yard are as carefully se- 
lected as our Breeders. 

Prompt Shipment—Full Weight Pack- 
ages—Young Bees—No Drones—Safe 
arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Prices Are Right 
4 


2 lbs. 


10 $2.45 

2.30 

2.25 

51-100 2.10 
101-250 1.95 


Queens 1- 25 $0.75 

26-100 .70 

101- .63 

1 extra queen with each 

25 queens or 25 packages. 
15% to Dealers and Associations 

on Single Unit Price. 

Our Motto— 

‘*Service-Satisfied Customers.’’ 


R. B. HERIER Valdosta, Ga. 
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CAUCASIANS 
Extra Gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little swarming, excellent workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 
Reared here in the North in a cli- 
mate like their native land. 
CARNIOLANS 
Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My queens headed colonies 
producing 435 lbs. extracted, per colony over 
whole yard. 
Prices, both races: 
2-Ib. package with queen............ $ 2.50 
3-lb. package with queen............ 3.25 
Queen introduced and among the bees. 

Begin shipping May 1st on. Booking orders 
now. We are more convenient for eastern 
states and southern Canada. Less express 
charges, less net cost, less time in transit, ar- 
rive in better condition. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 
Golden and 3-Banded 


193 Italian Bees and Queens 


Ibs. bees, 1-Comb brood 








and queen, each, .......... $2.45 
2 Ibs. bees, 2-Comb brood 

and queen, each, .......... 2.85 
3 lbs. bees, 2-Comb brood 

and queen, each, .......... 3.55 
2 Ibs. bees and queen, combless, 

 oPererrr ee Tree eee 2.45 
3 lbs. bees and queen, combless, 

GME, covoscocsenessececes 3.15 
Each additional pound bees, .... .70 
Each additional comb ..........- .40 


A health certificate and safe delivery guar- 
anteed.15% discount to approved dealers 
10% down books orders. Balance before 
shipment. 


HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 








Willie Roy, owner 








Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Package Bees 


Shasta Apiaries 
Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 
Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA 








| Pa Package Bees andQueens | 


By Pound, Ton, or Car 
Service — Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. 
Write for particulars. 


Victor Agiasies, Goodrica, Tex. 





Italian Bees and Queens 





As good as the best. Let me book 
your order early for spring delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. A. FLETCHER, Garland, Texas 
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INDUSTRICUS young man with some ex- 
perience. State age, experience, wages expect- 
ed, ete. Carl Soder, Stratford, Iowa. 

_ EXPERIENCED apiarist; and helper to as- 
sist and work bees. Do not apply unless you 
are willing to work and able. Tom Baldwin. 














Cecil, Ohio. 

WANTED—Experienced Queen Breeder for 
four months. Must abstain from drinking 
Write immediately Lucedale Apiaries, Luce- 
dale, Mississippi. 

WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, room 





and board furnished. Steady employment. Do 
not apply unless willing to work. L. H. Ben- 
ninghof, 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 

WANTED—Experienced bee man, 
trious and capable, seven months. Give refer- 
ences, wages desired, and particulars first 
letter. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. 


INDUSTRIOUS young man of good habits 
and some experience for coming season. Room 
and board furnished. State full particulars 
first letter. Coggshall and Son, Groton, N. Y 





ind us- 








WANTED—Industrious young man of good 
health and habits to work with bees. State 
age, weight, height, experience and wages ex 
pected. Board and room provided. A. L. Cogg 
shall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





WANTED—Young lady with business abili 
ty, with some knowledge of office work, bees 
and honey, to take charge of small marketing 
concern. Also beeman. Co-operative Honey Co. 
12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper for sea 
son, also one with some experience. Must be 
dependable and willing workers with clean 
habits. State age, weight and wages expected 
with room, board and laundry. Give full par 
ticulars in first letter. Leland Farnsworth, 
Davison, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN wants work in apiary, good 
kabits, some experience. Gene Smith, Loyal, 
Wis. 


MAN, 20, experienced, clean habits, desires 
apiary work. Irvin Miller, Elsie, Oregon. 
SINGLE YOUNG MAN, ten years’ 


ence commercial honey 
rearing. 

















experi 
production and queen 


Gilbert Anderson, Webb City, Mo 


IN 1938 I have sold over 250,000 pounds 
honey. I am interested in a position of part- 
nership with an organization seeking expan 
sion. Age 30, college graduate. Experience; 

Selling honey, beeswax, beekeepers sup 
plies. Purchasing, shipping, exporting, typing 
commercial correspondence, writing sales let 
ters. Write Box 3, Gleanings 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL TRADE 160 acre Oregon homestead 
for bees. Box 10, Gleanings. 


LABELS—NEW DESIGNS. Samples free 
Thoughtgift. 50 Presque, Rochester, New York. 

WANTED—Clean Modified Dadant hives 
bees Kirkside Apiaries, Livingston, New 
York. 


WE WILL TRADE a limited number of 
package bees for beeswax Write for prices 
Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership in the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis 
Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way's End, Fox 
ton, Royston, Ilerts, England. 
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WELL established proven wholesale hon- 
ey business. $20,000 will handle. Good cli- 








mate. Elmor Casey, Lowman Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Queen mailing 
cages. Bee shipping cages and comb honey 
cases. Free sample. Beeline Apiaries. Meno- 
monie, R. 5, Wisconsin. 

ECKHARDT QUEENBEE MARKER—Now 


available in United States and Canada. Liter- 
ature upon request. Lee B. Trawatha (Sole 
Representative) Willoughby, Ohio. 

WILL PAY 50 cents for each of the follow- 
ing numbers of Gleanings: February 15, 1914; 
February 15, 1916; April and July, 1917; 
January, 1919. P. T. Walden, 210 St. Ronan 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

CIDER MILLS 

SWEET CIDER AND HONEY make an 
ideal combination for roadside stands. Presses, 
graters, pumps, filters, supplies. Booklet B, 
‘‘How to Keep Cider Sweet and Make Vine- 
gar Quickly’’ free. Palmer Bros., Coscob, Conn. 


FARM SEEDS 


$} Ibs. Hubam annual sweet clover seed, 
$1.00 postpaid. Henry Bergman, 2004 Milton, 
Springfield, Mo. 


RED CLOVER 99% pure, $10.50 per bush- 




















el; Timothy $1.70; Hardy Alfalfa $11.90; 
Grimm Alfalfa, sealed bag, $13.50; Scarified 
Sweet Clover $3.30, Unhulled $1.80; Korean 


Lespedeza $1.50, all triple recleaned, sacked; 
Certified Hybrid $4.00 per bushel. Guaranteed 
satisfactory quality. Write, free samples and 
catalog. Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY—Read 
America’s leading poultry magazine for latest 
information. Three years $1.00; nine months 
25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. Dept. C-52, Mount 


Morris, Illinois. 


DAIRY GOATS 


LEARN ABOUT DAIRY GOATS—monthly 
magazine $1 yearly; sample copy and informa- 
tion free. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 919, 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


NORMAN BROS 


Package Bees and Queens 
THE BEST KIND YOU CAN BUY 


REASONS WHY 


1 SUPERIOR QUALITY in a bright 3- 
banded Italian unsurpassed for honey- 
gathering, prolificness, disease-resist- 
ance, gentleness and easiness in hand- 
ling. 

SERVICE by filling orders promptly. 
FULL-WEIGHT PACKAGES. 

YOUNG BABY BEES—no disease 
SHIPPED IN LIGHT CAGES. 

} CHOICE QUEENS, pure mated. 




















—PRICE— 

r 1to49 50 or more 
2-lb. pkg. with queen. .$2.00 $1.90 
‘lb. pkg. with queen.. 2.60 2.50 
Untested queens....... 55 «50 
Safe arrival, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
health certificate furnished. Order now, 


they will be ready when you want them. 
No dealer's discount allowed. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Alabama 
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Why wait? 


Place your order now before 
all the best dates are taken. 
Get the queens and packages 
you want when you want them. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


Montgomery, Ala. 










=== FOR SALE 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


Bright yellow and three-band queens, 
75 cents each. 


1 lb. bees with young queen ...... $1.75 
2 Ibs. bees with young queens ...... 2.45 
3 Ibs. bees with young queens ...... 3.15 


We guarantee Bees and Prices. Write us 
what you want and we will satisfy you. 
You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 
5 AE MEE OEE 





Figure the Discount 


6% on $10.00 orders 
8% on $50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 
20% to recognized dealers 
Additional Discount 5% on orders booked 30 
days in advance of shipping date. 
PRICES: 


Select Laying Italian Queens, each, .8 .80 
2-lb. pkg. of Bees with Queen, each, 2.60 
3-lb. pkg. of Bees with Queen, each, 3.35 


Queen-Loose Packages, 15c each extra. 
BEST QUALITY and SERVICE. LIVE DE- 
LIVERY and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Order direct from this ad 
J. F. McVay, Jackson, Alabama 
AGEL RE ABE MICE EB ces 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 





2-lb. package with queen $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen .......... 8.15 
SE an oben d0004s000enwesee7eene .75 


Discount to dealers and quantity buyers. 
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Nuclei Ready 


Four combs of bees, brood, honey, 
and 1939 laying queen, in new ten- 
frame hive bodies $3.15 each. Our 
hive body has a partition through 
the center, with screen wire top 
and bottom. (Two-nuclei in each 
hive body.) Can ship any time you 
say. No disease. 


Wm. Piefer & Sons 


Gause, Texas 
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Package Bees and 
Queens 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 











2-lb. package with queen, $2.25; 10 or 
more, $2.15. Wholesale, $1.75 


3-lb. package with queen, $2.95; 10 or 


more, $2.85. Wholesale, $2.35. 
Untested queens, 65c, 10 or more, 60c; 
wholesale, 50c. Shipped by fast express 
Every guarantee pertaining to package 
bees and queens. If we don’t more than 
please you, will give you the packages. 


GOOCH APIARIES 
FARMERSVILLE, TEXAS 


March, 1939 











and locking. 


AIR-CONDITIONED HIVES FOR 
MIGRATORY BEEKEEPING 


The HIVE BRIDLE permits 
truck. All colonies are interlocked which eliminates shifting. 
Each individual colony is air-conditioned. Combs are pro- 
tected during high temperature movements. 
The HIVE BRIDLE is also adaptable to yard anchorage 


“stacking” 


Complete description upon request. 


Flanagan Supply Company, Box 105, Wellsville, N. Y, 


colonies upon a 





























Mrs. Harriett F. Grace, new manager of 
the American Honey Institute office, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 














Broadcast? 


On Jan. 31, Mrs. Grace talked on 
honey and bees over Goodyear 
Farm Hour, a National hook-up. 


Many favorable comments have 
been received. One listener wrote: 
“The value of that one hook-up 
is probably worth more than the 
entire expenses of the American 
Honey Institute for one year.” 


This is only one example of what 
the Institute is doing for the bee- 
keeping industry. 


American Honey 


Institute 
Madison, Wis. 


Sew ww EE 
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OUR CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“You’ve Got Something There” 

















You Can Prove It To Yourself At Our Risk 


‘ 

‘ 

Order any number of our SPECIAL LOOSE-QUEEN PACKAGES, 
H either size, and an equal number of caged-queen packages from us or 
; any southern shipper. Install all under same conditions, same time, 
' and keep your own records: If our Special packages do not give you 
' more for your money, we will REFUND EVERY PENNY of the differ- 
' ence in price. Is that fair? 

: Special Loose-Queen Pkg. 2-lb. $2.60 3-lb. $3.30 
Regular Caged-Queen Pkg. 2.45 3.15 
Dealers and associations discount, 15% 

‘ Quantity Discount 15 to 50 Pkgs. 10% 

50 to 100 and above 15% 


Write For Illustrated Booklet 
Price List and Order Blank. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. | 




















Pir Italian Queens and Package Bees 















We give you Perfect Packages,]Order immediately at the present 
G s. k qa| Low Prices: 

cee —, Qa Come & Queens, untested, each ...... $0.50 

18 ruces. Queens, tested, each ........ 1.00 

No Di t. 2-lb. package with queen .... 1.75 

wineries 3-lb. package with queen .... 2.25 

20c allowed on each Cage with]|2-lb. pkg. without queen .... 1.25 

Feeder when furnished by cus-|3-lb. pkg. without queen .... 1.75 

tomer. Each additional pound bees .._ .50 





Lucedale Apiaries, Lucedale, Mississippi 





RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas 
We offer you service and quality in our three-banded Italian queens 


and package bees. 
Young vigorous queens and full weight packages with prompt ship- 
ment, guarantee of live delivery, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


2 lb. Package with Queen = 45 ea. 
3 lb. Package with queen 


15% Discount to Dealers 
No better queens and packages are produced. 


J. G. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 
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lto 9 


2-pound packages $2.45 


3-pound packages 3.15 
4-pound packages 3.85 
5-pound packages 4.55 
Untested queens 49 
Tested 1.50 


of 25 or additional 25. 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Breeding Queens Selected from the Famous Northwestern Ohio Clover 
Belt where we Produce Honey by the carload. Thirty Years’ Experi- 
ence in Northern and Southern States insures you bees and queens of 


the largest Honey Producing Strain possible 
10 to 24 


25 to 49 50 or more 
$2.20 $2.05 $1.90 
2.85 2.70 2.50 
3.50 3.35 3.15 
4.15 4.00 3.75 
-70 .65 .60 
1.40 1.30 1.20 


For Comb Packages, add 40c to Prices above for each comb. For queen- 
less packages, deduct from Packages the price of queens in quantity. 
We ship the package with queen introduced, if wanted. This is superior 
to the so-called loose-queen package. We guarantee these queens in- 
troduced 100%. We ship one extra queen cr package with each Order 


D. C. Jackson Apiaries 


Morehead Apiaries 
FUNSTON, GA., OR CONVOY, O., U. S. A. 


























For 


Complete 
Satisfaction 


buy your package bees and 
queens from us. Our uncondi- 
tional guarantee of complete 
satisfaction protects you. No 
better bees and queens are pro- 
duced. Shippers since 1916. 





Prices—2 lbs., $2.45; 3 Ibs. 
$3.15; Queens. 75c. Less dis- 
count of 15% to dealers. 


GEO. A. HUMMER 
& SON 
PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


























Package Bees 


and Queens 


We want your busisess and will give you as 
good as can be produced, and service that 
can not be excelled as we are only 24 hours 
out of Chicago. 

We guarantee to satisfy you. 


A. J. HOOK & CO. Eutaw, Ala. 








What Caucasian Bees 


are Doing for Many 
Others 


Why Not You? Increasing their 
honey production from 30 to 40%. 
Long-tongued extra gentle, pro- 
lific, hardy dependable workers 
and winter in the North like their 
own country. Disease Resistant. 
Full weight packages and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Prices: 2-lb 
package with queen, $2.45; 3-lIb. 
package with queen, $3.15. 15% 
discount to dealers. 


P. B. Skinner Bee Company 


Greenville, Ala. 








—— | I. 
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30 and 50 Frame Radial Extractors 


It is generally conceded by users, 
that the greater the capacity of 
extractors, the more time there 
is for the work of uncapping. Ex- 
tensive producers tell us that 
they want to avoid so much 
waste time as in starting and 
stopping, loading and unloading 
extractors of less capacity. They 
want to load 30 or 50 frames of 
honey at a time, then go about 
the work of uncapping with a 
minimum of interruption. Small 
extractors may mean as much as 
an extra worker’s time to operate 
them. 








One producer of over a million 
pounds of honey in 1938 used five 
of our fifty-frame radials in a 
line. 

Ten different styles and sizes of 
extractors are offered for any 


PAT. PEND. o, requirement. Send for printed 
matter. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 





























ALL ‘RIGHT BUY RIGHT 
FROM 


SULLIVAN AND WRIGHT 


* Best Quality Italians 


Fast and Courteous Service 


Only twenty-six hours out of Chicago 
We believe we have the best strain of Italians available. We are not partial to our strain 
and would change if we could find any better. But though we have bought queens, and 
traded queens with other beekeepers we so far have found none superior to ours. Get ours 
and you will get honey. 





er Vv edon heme Sela Ken é a SeeeeweEn ee en ba eks $0.75 
SN er rr re et et re ere 1.50 
SF Pee T eT eee CCTET TEST eT TTT COT 2.45 
ee ee. never cnieddencenseasdsheenebesheeee ee 3.15 


15% discount to dealers and one extra queen with each 25 queens or 
25 packages. 
Extra Special 
Black bees at a real bargain. These bees are inspected by the state inspector and are 
just as good as any for starting colonies with packages and at a big saving to you. We 
furnish a regular young mated and laying Italian queen with each pac kage. A colony 
started this way will be an Italian colony as soon as the bees that arrived in the package 
die, as the queen orly mates once. All her brood will be Italian. 
2 Ib. pk. with Italian queen . ey see ee ; $1 90 
8 ib. pk. with Italian queen ......cccccccccscvcvess 2.45 
No discount on the se bees. 











. WRIGHT & CO., Gilbertown, Alabama 
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You have better opportunity to 
make money by starting with 
young, vigorous healthy 


Package Bees 


The kind you can expect to build 
up to strong colonies in time for 
the main honey flow. With Citro- 
nelle Bee Company Package bees 
you get the right start to good col- 
onies and good profits. 

Via Express Collect 


With Untested Queen Queenless 
2-lbs. bees $2.45 $1.70 
3-lbs. bees 3.15 2.40 
4-lbs. bees 3.85 3.10 
5-lb. bees 4.55 3.80 


Young laying Italian Queen, 
viseianiina 75c Postpaid 
Tested Italian Queen, : 
$1.50 Postpaid 
15% dealers discount or for resale 
Send your order now. 
No deposit required. 


CitronelleBee Company 


Citronelle, Alabama 











Queens and Package Bees 
CAUCASIANS * ITALIANS 
Over 25 Years’ Experience. 


RIO GRAND VALLEY 
HEADQUARTERS for TRUCKERS 
On Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Select young laying queens, each ...... $0.75 
2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen, .... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen, 3.15 


EARLY MARCH QUEENS 
15% discount to dealers. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Pe Be Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 











‘ae Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
Finer, longer-lasting Copper-Bearing 
Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
\ WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
aints, Roofing. Write today. 
ROTHERS 


















PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





March, 1939 
IMPORTANCE OF AMPLE POLLEN 


(Continued from page 151) 

We can do a lot more figuring on 
this if we like. If, for example, the 
weakest yard produced twice as 
much, or 3000 pounds, then our 
strongest yard should produce 18,200 
pounds. 

And speaking again more prac- 
tically, if we visit a lot of beekeepers 
living in the same territory, don’t 
we find just that condition existing? 
Ask any inspector. 

We might also try figuring what 
it costs to produce a pound of honey 
with yards of the different strengths 
—and how much the beekeeper 
with the weak yard would have to 
get per pound to make a profit. 

Of course, we must realize that 
these estimates apply to a short flow 
lasting about two weeks. The one- 
story colony, with 4 to 5 pounds 
(15,000) of bees will of course in- 
crease in population. But the fact 
remains that honey flows are rela- 
tively short. Since greater gains per 
bee are obtained from the strongest 
colonies, profitable honey produc- 
tion requires ‘production efficien- 
cy”, throughout the flow. The old 
maxim holds—‘‘Build for and not 
on the flow’, if you want a crop of 
honey. 

But you ask, what can we do about 
the pollen question, even if we do 
have our bees in condition to raise 
brood in mid-winter? 

That, of course, is the big problem 
now confronting our research work- 
ers. We need a good pollen substi- 
tute, and a practical method of feed- 
ing it. We can, of course, convince 
ourselves of the need of more pollen 
and manage our colonies according- 
ly next summer and fall so they will 
have a maximum of natural pollen 
in the hives. Combs found during 
extracting, heavy with pollen, should 
be returned to the broodnest. 





»\ Dripcut Servers Lead in 


Efficiency 
Operation 
Qa Appevarance 







pe Use them to build sales 
A new Branch Office for 

fur Ohio just opened 

9 Write for Circulars and 
Cream Prices. 
Honey Dispenser 
= 
~ Sales Co. 


9866 Red Bank Road, Galena, Ohio 
or 
Box 2077 University Sta., Madison, Wisconsit 
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One of our large queen yards, 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


We believe we give value for dollars received-- 


BECAUSE The Queen is the Heart and Soul of the Colony, we have 

possibly given Queen Breeding more thought and put more effort 

towards improving our strain than most breeders, and we do believe 

we have made sufficient progress to assure unusual performance in per 
colony honey production. 

BECAUSE Queen supersedure is a serious obstacle in the Package Bee 
Industry, we have established a research program to study causes of 
supersedure in our work for better bees. 

BECAUSE We produce Large Quantities of excellent bees. Book Con- 
servatively. No delays to advanced booked orders during the last 4- 
year period. Save Express Charges with light containers. We give you 
a thoroughly valuable Service. 

1939 Laying Queens now ready for shipment. 


Prices: On 2-Lb. Pkgs. with queen On 3-Lb. Pkgs. with queen Queens 
1- 25 $2.45 3.15 $0.75 

26- 50 2.25 2.95 .70 

51- 75 2.10 2.85 .65 

76-100 2.00 2.75 .62 

101-500 1.95 2.65 60 





22% Discount allowed on orders from 501 or more packages or queens. 15% Discount 
allowed to Dealers from the first price brackets above. Our descriptive circular on 
application. 
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Why Wait? 


Get Your Orders 
to Us Now 


We will book them for delivery 
when you want them. We give 
you full weight packages, good 
queens, and prompt service. We 
guarantee satisfaction in every 
way. Three-banded Italian bees 
and queens. 
Prices 


Mated Italian queens,.. ..$0.75 
2-lb. pkg. with queens,... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queens,... 3.15 


15% discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Durant, Miss. 














My Hobby is Rearin3, 
Queen Bees 


If it could be done better 
I would do it. 
Untested Italian Queens, $0.75 
2-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queen, 2.45 
3-lb. Pkg. Bees with Queen, 3.15 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
C. 0. GILBERT, Winchester, Miss. 


























with High Quality Italian Queens in- 
troduced. One standard comb, with hon- 
ey and brood, and 2 Ibs. of bees $2.45. 
Also 2 lbs. of bees and a Modified Da- 
dant comb,, $3.00. 
I am now putting out 
*‘*A Queen Loose Combless Package’’ 
that solves the supersedure problem. 
Give them a trial at $2.45; 10-24 pack- 
ages $2.35; 25-49, $2.25; 50-96, $2.20; 
100 or more, $2.08. 


J. P. CORONA 


P. O. Box 124, Kenner, La. 





rrr rrr} 

















Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where WE pro- 
duce honey by the carload. All Ital- 
ian Stock. Service guaranteed. Two- 
pound package with choice untested 
Queen, $2.45; Three-pound package 
with choice untested Queen, $3.15; 
Choice untested Italian Queen, 75c; 
Choice tested Queen, $1.50. 10% dis- 
count on 50 or more. 15% discount 

on 500 or more. 


David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama 








THREE BAND ITALIANS 


PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Select Queens 
Young Bees 

Full Weight 
Prompt Shipment 
No Drones 


Pe wcseaeenbeaee bees. anne $0 75 
2-lb. pkg. young queen ........ 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. young queen ........ 3.15 


Discount on large orders. 


Brooks County Apiaries 


Quitman, Ga. 











Caucasian- Italian 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Our three-banded Italians are bred from 
breeders imported direct from Italy. They 
are as pure and as good as money can buy 
The first cross in an animal, poultry, etc., 
is always better. It is also a proven fact 
the first cross between a Caucasian and 
Italian are gentler and better honey-gath 
erers than either strain. We offer pure 
Caucasian queens mated to pure Italian 
drones. Many noted honey producers say 
they can’t be beat. All of our package 
bees are pure Italians. You may have your 
choice of queens. Free queen offer expired. 


Write for our free circular. 


Greenville Bee Company 
Greenville, Ala. 
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A NEW FRAME 





This new frame has proved ideal for bulk comb 
- or cut comb honey production. Its shape tends 
— to cause the bees to fill the comb as thick at the 
- bottom bar as at the top, so when ‘‘hunks’’ of 
honey are cut out, they are all the same thick- 
ness. Used with Dadant’s bulk comb founda- 
tion you get beautiful combs with a minimum 
of midrib. ‘The heavy topbar does not sag and 
the clear pine throughout makes an ideal frame. 
Easily assembled into a rigid setup, the heavy 
wedge aids insertion of foundation. Carried in 
| stock at Watertown and Lynchburg. Write for 
prices or send 10c for postpaid sample. 


: m= ; 
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G.B.LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN.U.S.A. 





BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y.; LYNCHBURG, VA.; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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One of the three queen yards of the Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


The Home of Good Beekeeping 


Our 5,000 Mother Colonies, 10,000 queen nuclei, and forty experienced bee- 
men are ready to serve you when you want your bees. Nothing but Young 
Worker Bees, and Young Prolific Queens make up the full weight in our 
packages that are constructed of the lightest material possible. They are 
shipped from here on FAST express trains. Visit us and see our two other 
queen yards as well as the one above pictured. 


Our GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION assures you of the very 


best that your money can buy. 


2 lbs. with queen $2.45; 3 lbs. with young queen $3.15. Extra queens, 75c. 
15% off to dealers. 


Write for our pictured pamphlet illustrating our 1928-1938 growth. 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 





A CONFAB 
(Continued from page 167) 
standing or what is meant by “top 
entrance’. Some writers still wrong- 
ly refer, as did Mr. Crane, to upper 
vent holes as “‘top entrances’’. There 
is no discussion of principles in- 
volved or of the relative merits of 
one type of top entrance as compared 
with another. Neither is there dis- 
cussion as to the merits or require- 
ments of a top entrance constructed 
for winter use, or the merits or re- 
quirements for a top entrance for 
summer use. There is no official rec- 
ognition of the subject, yet there are 
many experimenting and much dis- 
cussion which proves the problem is 
ery much alive. When the principles 
are better known and work is con- 
ducted along more co-ordinated lines 
progress will be much more rapid. 
Apparently there is much merit toa 
properly constructed top entrance 
for both summer and winter use and 
the future will doubtless bring forth 
much knowledge and improvement 
in this natural method of beehive 
“air conditioning’. At least the ac- 
tive and even vigorous way the sub- 
ject has been acclaimed by so many 
is proof that the old-time spirit of 
beekeeping is not dead. 

A thorough study of beehive en- 
trances, both top and bottom, and 
their relationship to the ventilation 
and needs of the bees, might prove 
fruitful to the industry. Beekeepers 


experimenting with the top entrance 
nave done so for the most part be- 
cause they believed the lower en- 
trance, although universally used, 
failed in several important respects. 
In telling others of their results with 
the “new” principle embodied in the 
top entrance they have constantly 
been placed on the defensive, the in- 
ference being in many cases that the 
regular entrance is perfect and can 
not be improved upon. Habit alone 
accounts for this attitude. If there has 
been any important reason in the 
past, based on functional design, of 
why entrances are usually placed 
belcw it is hard to find. 
Perhaps, like Topsy, they 
grew. What do you think? 
John Conner, Caldwell, N. J 
eee 
DISPOSING OF THE HONEY CROP 
142) 
ship? You may reply that even the 
number of Aarons who are willing to 
take on obligations as assistants to 
Moses is not any too large. However, 
don’t forget that even Moses grew 
rapidly in ability and power after be- 
ing given increased responsibilities 
I am not proposing any specific 
method of disposing of such surplus 
honey as still exists from the 1938 
crop. Your own leaders can work out 
that problem adequately. But other 
years are coming and no doubt oth 


er large crops of honey. And a con- 
(Continued on page 188) 


just 


(Continued from page 
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Three-banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 








e- We know that our customers’ success or failure at the end of the sea- 
1g son decides whether we will receive your future patronage in bees and 
ur queens which is so vital to our existence as shippers of package bees 
re and queens. 

er 


Having no other occupation for the past 18 years, and studying your needs from many 
angles, has, we believe, fitted us to give you quality and service unexcelled by any 
firm anywhere. 

ry Being situated in the northern part of this state, we cannot supply your needs as early as 
some firms further South. But around April 10 tq 12, we have always had a good supply 
of dependable queens, and the colonies in the out yards are full of emerging bees that 
’ have not worn themselves out storing honey. 

C. Being nearer you, we can save you money on express charges. If you wish to truck your 
bees, we have this to say: You will have hard-surfaced roads all the way to Shannon. 
We invite you to come and bring your Inspector, and see a country where FB has never 
been known. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $2.45 3-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $3.15 
Queens, 75 cents each. Tested $1.50 for queenless pkgs., deduct price 
of queen. 5 queens allowed on each 100 pkgs. 


15% discount to dealers. 


ce SHAW & HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
:| BETTER - BRED QUEENS 


ny THREE - BANDED ITALIANS 














in 
— What counts in package bees? 
ne Good queens Young bees. Prompt shipment. Business responsibility. 
las Our years of experience, together with many satisfied customers, have proven that we are able 
he to fulfill above requirements. 
of a, ie oc theedhes eneewesawe en $2.45 
ed ah, ee Ce CD i¢c6eeeb ee eusge es eelemeseacns 3.15 
Se, Gy Ge 6 0'60 0660066568 6088 5 4 Ba nkewé es 75 
ist 15% discount to dealers. Write us if you wish discount. 
J CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 
OP 
he PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
to Your choice of queen. 
to 
be CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN, ITALIAN 
ow From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We take 
be- special pride in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter of a century 
es. of efficient service, in the same locality, is our record. 
fic My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 
lus 1 to 49 50 or more 
138 2-lb. package bees with young select laying queen, each 
t 3-lb. package bees with young select laying queen, each : 
yu You can pay more but you cannot get better bees or fairer treatment. 
1er 
th- H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 
yn- 
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SPOERRI'S GOLDEN BEES 


You, too, will be amazed with results of this special strain 
of super-productive Golden Bees. 
Queens are personally reared from improved, tested stock, 
and will produce strong colonies of large, gentle, Golden 
Bees. These bees winter exceedingly well, stand extreme 
summer heat, and are practically non-swarming. 
Delivery on time—Young Bees—No Drones 
Heavy Packages and Live Arrival GUARANTEED! 


FAST DEPENDABLE SERVICE & SUPERIOR QUALITY 
at no extra cost 


} Increase Your Profits with | 


Select young laying queens, each (postpaid) 
2-lb. pkg. with Queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. with Queen, $3.15 
| St. Bernard P. O., Louisiana 


Quantity Discount to Dealers 
i Spoerri Apiaries , 








Package Bees and QUEENS 


Queens 


order now. 


They will be ready for you 
when you want them. VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO. 


R. D. JENKINS, San Benito, Texas | Weslaco, Texas 


We specialize in high-grade queens produced 
- ‘ | under natural conditions. Try them and see the 
Bred for Higher Production. | difference. Also package bees. Book your 














Jensen’s Package Bees and Queens 


Again we would say; ORDER EARLY ENOUGH that we might include your requirements 
in our plans. Inquiries, and orders already placed, indicate increased interest in package 
bees in 1939. We heve the bees, equipment, facilities, and experienced men who know 
the business and are interested in upholding our reputation for QUALITY, SERVICE 
and FAIR DEALINGS. Whether your order is for one package or a thousand, we will 
give it our best. Don't be fooled by low prices, a few cents can make a whale of a 
difference. 


We submit the following prices and solicit your orders on a Merit Basis. Join our throng 
of satisfied customers. 


2-Lb. Packages with Queens. 3-Lb. Packages with Queens 
1 to 10, 2.45 3.15 Queens 
11 to 50, 2.25 2.95 1 to 25, $0.75 
51 to 100, 2.10 2.80 26 to 100, .70 
101 to 500, 1.95 2.65 101 and up, 65 


For queenless packages deduct price of queens. Additional pounds of bees add 70c per 
i 
pound. Two and three-frame nuclei, prices upon application. 


Jensen’s Apiary Co., Macon, Miss. 
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: Briefly Stated, : bag ens gs Nag 


_ Caucasian | KNIGHT'S 





33 Bees $3 Leather-Colored Italian 

3s 3 ii] 
ss become diseased less readily, :: Bees and Queens 

$5 are easy to handle, go far afield =: They are the best honey-gatherers, the 

= for nectar, fly when others =: best winterers and reasonably gentle. 

33 quit, build up rapidly in 3 2-lb. pkgs. including queen...... $2.45 

== Spring. 3: 3-lb. pkgs. including queen...... 3.15 

. os 4-lb. pkgs. including queen...... 3.85 | 
+4 os 5-lb. pkgs. including queen. 4.55 


== Two-pound packages of bees :: 
: * ss For queenless packages, deduct 75c 
#? with Caucasian queens, $2.45 i: Write for delivered prices 
:: each; for larger size packages, :: via parcel post. 
ss add 70c for each additional :: 


:: pound of bees. Select untested !: QUEENS 

:: queens, 75c each. For genuine 3: Guaranteed mated pure, select, 75c. No 
:: Mountain gray Caucasian bees, = charge for clipping. 

oH =: 15% discount to dealers. Full weight 


Se guaranteed with young bees. 


# Caucasian Apiaries # 


2 Brooklyn, Alabama, : JASPER KNIGHT 



































= is the place to get them. i HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


_ York’s Package Bees and Gnome 


i QUALITY BRED ITALIANS i 


:; Booking orders now for spring delivery. First shipments will start :: 
:: moving this month. Larger output, and can handle any size order sat- ! 
:: isfactory to you whether by trucks or express. Highest quality bees, :: 
:: full weights and dependable service are the cheapest in the end. Book :: 





:: your order now. 

ss Untested young laying queens, ........... ccc ccccccens $0.75 each 

F FIRES Horan inn Y- trees eae eam ees 1.50 each }: 
ss 2-lb. packages bees with queens, ...............0eeeeeeee 2.45 each }: 
ss 3-lb. packages bees with queens, ........................ 3.15 each :: 
:: 4-lb. packages bees with queens, .-..............-.++005 3.85 each :: 
ss §-lb. package bees with queens, ..............ccccsccees 4.55 each :: 
: Queenless packages less price of queens. : 
2 15% discount to recognized dealers only. =: 


ss Package bees with young introduced laying queens, commonly called loose queen packages, 
ss add 15c¢ each extra per package. No discount on this style package. These packages have 
s: proven highly satisfactory in our northern apiaries as a time and money saver. Minimize 
t: supersedure and failing queens with the purchase of these packages. They will give you 
s: quicker build-up and more even colonies which you will be proud to own. Our supply of 


= these packages will be limited to about 7,000 or 8,000. :: 
= Grder direct from this advertisement and save time. Avoid any last minute rush and pos- ss 
ss sible disappointment. All orders appreciated and acknowledged promptly. 38 
: The Uni | Apiaries = 
= York Bee Company---The Universal Apiaries 
$3 Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 33 
a 
SITTTTTITILL ILL LLL LLL LLL iii iii iii itt tt 
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Stoller’s Thrifty 
Packages and 
Nuclei 


Bred for honey production, absolutely no 
better package put out, packages and nuc- 
lei strong, baby bees, nuclei select combs, 
full frames brood. Absolutely the best 
nuclei put up in the South, by northern 
honey producing men who know what it 
means to be at the north end and pay their 
hard cash. Friend Producers, give us a 
trial and be convinced. This applies to 
either packages or nucs. 


Packages 


ek, Se OE: ea aiede mere mae $2.45 
rk Ce, CO ccs aveddnhae ees 3.15 
10 or more, 1 extra; 25 or more, 3 extra; 
50 or more, 7 extra; 100 or more, 15 
extra. 

4-frame nuclei, each ........... $4.00 
5-frame nuclei, each, .............. 4.50 


Truckloads of 300 or more delivered free 
by truck to your door. Guaranteed as 


represented or money refunded. 
The Stoller Apiaries 
Latty, Ohio Sylvester, Ga. 











810 W. Pedregosa St., 
Practical Useful B. B. Pliers and Hive Tool 
Combined. Quick work, best frame lifter and 
holder. Indispensable in prying supers and 
frames. Strong and durable for heavy service 


CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CoO., 


but light te handle. Price $1.00. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


DISPOSING OF THE HONEY CROP 
(Continued from page 184) 
sideration of some of the methods 
now being used by other groups in 
responding to surplus conditions in 
their industries that are worse than 
those now confronting the beekeep- 
ers of the country, may cause some 
of your leaders to more fully think 
through the answer to your market- 
ing difficulties. It is with that hope 
that I present these thoughts to you 

today. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
SHIPMENTS START APRIL Ist. 


2-lb. package with queen, ............ $2.45 

3-lb. package with queen, ........... 3.15 

GUOORS, GOED ccccccccecccceseseseves .75 
A. CASWELL 

4019 Piety St., R.F.D. Rt. 4, 


New Orleans, La. 


BEES BEES 
QUEENS 


We have only a fraction of our output 
booked. Send us your order for pure 
Italian bees and queens. We will get 
them out on time. 





2-lb. Pkg. with Queen ..... $2.00 each 
3-lb. Pkg. with Queen ..... 2.50 each 
4-lb. Pkg. with Queen ..... 3.00 each 
Untested Queens, 55c each; tested 
Queens, $1.00 each. Quality, Quantic 
Service, Satisfaction. Safe arrival 


Guaranteed. Send for our Circular. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 


LaPine, Ala. 

















Solicit Subscriptions 
Among Your Beekeeping 


Friends 


A number of persons have written us for 


our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 


person can secure a number of subscrip- 
tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 


ences. 


Circulation Manager, 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Medina, Ohio 
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MACK’S QUEENS 
(They Speak for Themselves) 


Big Hardy Northern-Bred Italian Queens that 
are guaranteed to make good, or MACK does. 
They produce powerful colonies that really 
bring in the honey. If your location demands 
Gentle bees—Back-lotters, take note—Mack’s 
queens will furnish you hordes of the gentlest 
bees you ever saw. We will soon be starting 
our 24th season as a breeder and have the 
bees, the equipment and the knowledge to 
produce Queens that ‘‘Speak for Themselves’’. 
Every queen personally reared by Mack him- 
self. No more package bees prior to May 20th. 
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CAUCASIAN 
PackageBees & Queens 


We offer you for April and May shipments, 
full weight packages of young, healthy 
bees with young well-bred queens. 

Plenty of bees to draw from, plenty ex- 
perience with ample facilities to give you 
the service you have a right to expect, be 
on time, book your orders now. Prices: 
2-lbs. with young queen, $2.45; 3-lbs. with 
young queen, $3.15, Young queens until 


No deposit to book your order. 


2 Ibs. bees and queen $2.50 


Robinson Rte 2 


June, 75c. 15% discount to dealers. Catalog 
free. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 


The South’s largest breeders of 
Caucasian Bees. 


Queens till June 1st 75c each 
3 Ibs. $3.25 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man 





) 
Illinois 




















2 Years $1.5 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published and 
edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pic- 
tures and tips on care of bees cud selling of honey. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$100 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. A. and Canada 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, both 
magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only 
in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ills. 














GASPARD’S 


Quality Golden and Three-banded Queens, 
Package Bees and Nuclei for Spring 1939 Delivery. 

package with queen, one frame of brood, each,(Comb Packages with Queens). $2. 

package with queen, one frame of brood, each, 

package with queen, one frame of brood, each, 
. package with queen, one frame of brood, each, 
. package with queen, two frame of brood, each, 
. package with queen, two frame of brood, each, 
. package with queen, two frame of brood, each, 
. package with queen, two frame brood, each, 


(Combless Packages with Queens) 


bo UO mm Co tO 


package with queen, 
package with queen, 
package with queen, 
. package with queen, 
Untested queens, 75 cents tested queens, $1.50 each. 
For queenless packages deduct price of queen. 
Twenty years’ experience in the package-bee business which assures you cf prompt and 
efficient service. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, and a health certificate with 
each shipment. Book your order early and reserve shipping date. 15% discount to ap- 
proved dealers. 10% will book your order; balance at shipping time. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 


each, 
h 
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Loose-queen Package 


The Fool-proof Package 
for Beginners 


Price 
ee $2.45 
S-ED. BPOCHOOME 2. ccccccce 3.15 


15% dealers discount 
Packages with caged queens 


Price 
2 lbs. 3 lbs. 
1 to 10 $2.45 $3.15 
11 to 50 2.25 2.90 
51 to 100 2.10 2.75 
over 100 1.95 2.60 


Young laying queens—1 to 11, 
75c; 12 to 24, 70c; 25 to 100, 
65c; over 100, 60c. 

15% dealers discount on maxi- 
mum unit price. 
Reliable service, full weight, 
young bees, and light crating. 
Ready March 20th. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


W. O. GIBBS 
Brookfield, Ga. 





Thrifty 


Bees 


Forty-seven years’ experience assures 
you of the finest stock of thrifty 
three-banded Italian bees and good ser- 
vice. 

Our combless packages are guaranteed 
full weight. Shipping crates are made 
off the lightest material and screened 
four sides. We ship you young, thrifty 
bees that build powerful colonies in 
time for your honey flow. No deposit 
required to reserve shipping date. Book 
your order early and be sure of the 
best delivery. 

Write for full information. 
Remember, thrifty bees are guaranteed 
to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND 
& SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892. 


















































We Offer You 


Good Strains of honey-produc- 
ing bees. 

Good Queens, produced by 
careful men of long experience. 

Packages well filled with 
young bees. No drones. 

Service that is the best. Plenty 
of dependable, experienced help. 

Express service that is fast, ov- 
er direct lines to the North, East, 
or West. 


Italians--Caucasians 


2-lb. pkgs. with queen, ea. . . $2.45 
3-lb. pkgs. with queen, ea. .. 3.15 
Pn Ms ware ecene Wek ee 45 


Write for prices on lots of 50 or 
more, also for prices on nuclei. 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 














Smith's Bees 
and Queens 


The SUPERIOR STRAIN that 
has proven they are real honey- 
gatherers. 


Last season our buyers reported 


records of 500 pounds per colony. 
And over 300 pounds average 
from entire apiaries. 


Our loss in transit was about one- 
third of one per cent. Write for 
our prices and information NOW. 
You will be more than pleased 
with the results. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun, Ala. 
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Reliable Service, 


Reliable Package 
Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ........ $2.45 each 
3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens ..75¢ each 
Select Tested Queens ..$1.50 each 


Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
QUNUUUANNGUNGUDENNOUOONOUONUUNONUEONAUOONUUOGOUOONUNOUUEROOUOAOO HANH 











California 
Bees and 
Queens 


Most Northern Shippers in 
California. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Lower express rates to the 
North and Northwest. 


Quality—none better. 


Circular upon request. 


Banta & Wire 
Los Molinos, Calif. 
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For Prompt Efficient Service 
Particular People 


Choose 


Pettit’s Package 
Bees and 
Queens 


Many years a beekeeper, inspector and in- 
structor in QGntario and fourteen years a 
shipper in Georgia, we offer you the bene- 
fit of thoughtful experience. 
We have again increased our colonies and} 
they are in splendid condition to give you 
plenty of vigorous young bees. They are 
three-banded Italians and the queens will 
be of the best stock, productive and gen- 
tle, reared by our queen breeder who is 
one of the best and most careful in the 
country. 
Our new method of shipping greatly re- 
duces shipping losses and _ supersedure. 
Many kind letters from satisfied customers 
testify to this. 
Write for our booklet which tells 
all about it. 


Prices 
Quantity Twos with Additional Queens 
Queens ea. Pounds ea. ea. 
1-11 $2.45 $0.70 $0.75 
12-49 2.30 .65 -70 
50-99 2.15 .60 -65 
100-up 2.00 .55 .60 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


MORLEY PETTIT 
Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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——»> Hello Folks<— 


Here We Are Again, 


Stevenson’s line bred GOLDENS 


If you try us you will always buy us because 
we ara the best of honey producers by test. 
All the many visitors from Northern U. S. A. 
and Canada say, ‘‘We never saw such gentle 
bees. You couldn’t handle ours that way.’’ 
We are a large, gentle, yellow bee and not a 
bit nervous. 

This makes the handling of us so pleasant. We 
are especially good if you have a town loca- 
tion. 

The queens are large, uniform, and very pro- 
lific; not subject to supersedure. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45, 3-lb. $3.15. Addi 
tional Bees 70c per lb. Queens 75c. Write for 
descriptive circular. 


STEVENSONS APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
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Koolairy BEE Veil 


Best yet, and most convenient to The Koolairy veil when once 


use. Postpaid $1.50. 


‘She-Suits-Me 


Queens 


Light-three-banded stock, line- 
bred for 25 years. None better. 
One queen 75 cents; 3 for $2.00 
after May 31. Write for prices 
on quantity orders. Send for 
price list. Stamps accepted for 
single queen orders. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


Did you ever try the SAFIN cage 
for introducing your queens? 15c 
postpaid, 10 for $1. 


used will always be used. It is 
the easiest to use, and most com- 
fortable veil ever contrived. 
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